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PREFACE 

Since  the  last  World  War  a  new  and  interesting  chapter  has  been 
written  into  the  lives  of  one  of  our  most  vital  labor  forces — the 
longshoremen.    So  much  of  its  importance  has  been  heretofore  lost  in 
the  trough  of  the  public  opinion  of  a  group  of  men  who  inhabited  the 
waterfront.    The  connotation  of  the  word  "waterfront"  has  been — and 
probably  still  is — at  best  unsavory.    This  fact,  however,  does  not 
justify  the  popular  conception  of  those  who  make  their  living  loading 
and  unloading  the  ships  that  ply  the  seven  seas  in  order  that  a  nation 
might  live. 

Very  little  has  been  written  on  this  subject.    Some  have  seen  fit 
to  investigate  the  problems  involved  but  they  have  limited  themselves 
to  one  phase  of  the  problem.    Others  have  discussed  this  labor  group  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion  of  general  labor  problems.    For  this  reason 
the  author  was  obliged  to  gather  a  mass  of  pertinent  and  non-pertinent 
material  from  numerous  sources  and  extricate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
The  majority  of  opinions  and  conclusions  are  those  of  the  author  alone 
and  are  the  result  of  many  personal  trips  to  the  waterfronts  of  some  of 
our  largest  ports. 

In  the  course  of  this  study  the  author  was  obliged  to  call  upon 
many  others  for  assistance.    He  is  indebted  to  Miss  Elinor  Kahn, 
Educational  Assistant  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations; 
Mr.  Matt  Meehan,  Executive  Director  of  the  West  Coast  Division  of  the 
International  Longshoremen* s  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  Affiliated  with 
the  C.  I.  0.  provided  much  timely  written  material;  Miss  Margaret  Memmert, 
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Staff  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  was  helpful  by  her 
suggestions;  The  Secretarial  Staff  of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association,  Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  very 
kind;  Mr.  Clem  Norton,  Superintendent  of  the  Commonwealth  Pier,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  must  receive  thanks  for  giving  the  author  permission  to 
use  the  pier  as  an  investigation  ground;  a  host  of  longshoremen  in  the 
Eastern  Ports  must  now  be  thanked  because  they  unknowingly  divulged  a 
great  deal  of  information  and  because  they  so  willingly  posed  for 
photographs.    Mr.  Mervin  Wineberg  is  responsible  for  the  photographs. 
Doctor  MacPherrin  H.  Donaldson  was  more  than  an  advisor  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  writing  of  this  study.    Many  thanks  are  due  him.    Doctor  Charles 
P.  Huse  has  sacrificed  much  of  his  valuable  time  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
regular  duties.    His  is  a  debt  that  cannot  be  repaid.    Last,  but  surely 
not  least,  the  author  is  indebted  to  his  father  and  mother  who  by  their 
sacrifices  and  kindnesses  have  in  the  first  place  made  possible  the 
realization  of  a  desire  long  ago  born. 


JAMES  WILSON  KELLEY 


Boston,  Mass. 
June,  1941 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

A«    Importance.    Knowledge  of  the  longshoreman  and  his  work  is 
mirrored  in  the  dearth  of.  available  information  regarding  this  class 
of  workmen.    Here  in  the  United  States  the  importance  of  Foreign  Trade 
itself  has  too  often  been  overlooked  primarily  because  we  have  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  become  nationalists  of  the  first  degree.  We 
have  considered  ourselves  capable  of  isolation  and  yet  are  perfectly 
content  to  have  every  other  country  in  the  world  buy  our  own  goods  until 
their  markets  and  stomachs  are  glutted.    Some  one  will  say  that  Foreign 
Trade  provides  us  with  a  market  which  is  only  ten  or  twelve  percent  of 
our  home  market  and  for  that  reason  Foreign  Trade  is  of  not  much  import- 
ance.   However,  no  country  lives  unto  itself.    We  have  only  to  review 
the  origin  of  our  every  day  needs  to  discover  the  veracity  of  the  state- 
ment • 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  discussion  that  the  longshoreman 
is  connected  only  with  trade  destined  for  foreign  ports.     This  is  not  so. 
A  country  so  large  as  ours,  covering  so  many  parallels  of  latitude  by  its 
very  geographical  nature,  produces  goods  that  must  needs  be  shipped  to 
other  ports  of  the  country.    For  that  reason  we  have  seen  during  our 
country's  history  the  growth  of  many  ports.     Inter  coastal  trade  became 
more  important  after  the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal.    Long  since  the 
shipper  had  discovered  the  economy  of  water  transportation  over  land 
methods  especially  in  the  shipping  of  non-perishable,  bulk  goods  such  as 
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lumber,  ore,  coal,  and  fabricated  articles. 

If  trade  therefore  is  of  extreme  importance  to  our  country  then 
all  connected  with  efficient  trading  is  likewise  important.    Some  form 
of  labor  is  necessary  for  the  transferring  of  the  goods  from  land  to  the 
medium  of  transportation  on  water.     .Vithout  such  labor,  trade  would  be 
stopped  almost  completely.     Thus  we  might  justifiably  ass  Line  that  the 
longshoreman  acts  as  a  very  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  transportation. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  trade — and  it  can  well  be  called  a 
trade — we  see  that  it  was  the  child  of  the  mother  necessity.    As  ships 
wculd  tie  up  at  such  great  European  ports  as  Cobh,  Havre,  Rotterdam,  and 
Bremen,  ships  officers  wouT.d  be  sent  out  throurh  the  streets  to  round  up 
men  to  assist  in  unloading  the  cargo.    Many  of  these  men  had  regular  em- 
ployment during  the  daylight  hours  but  readily  welcomed  the  chance  to  make 
a  few  extra  pieces  of  money.    Gradually,  because  the  wages  paid  were 
relatively  high  so  that  hiring  might  be  more  easy,  men  began  to  devote 
their  who  .e  time  to  this  one  type  of  work.    True,  many  of  the  workmen  were 
of  the  wharf  rat  variety.    3ach  v/ou'd  work  a  few  hours  to  provide  him  with 
enough  money  to  live  for  a  few  more  days.     The  net  result  of  this  slow 
process  was  the  establishment  of  a  definite  labor  force  specifically  fitted 
for  the  handling  of  a  ship's  cargo.     They  were  necessary. 

B.    Scope  of  the  Subject.    Because  water  transportation  handles  a 
great  variety  of  products,  the  vvork  is  of  a  nature  complicated  and  not 
standardized.    No  two  ships,  no  two  piers,  no  two  voyages  of  the  same  ship 
are  identical.    Thus  the  work  itself  is  a  series  of  complications.    It  is 
highly  complex.    This  very  fact  limits  the  possibilities  of  a  study  of 
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this  sort.     It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  discuss  or  even  uncover 
every  trivial  detail.    The  problem  will  be  discussed  generally  under 
typical  labor  problem  headings  such  as,  mechanics  of  the  work,  the  men 
themselves,  methods  of  hiring,  unionization,  wages  and  hours,  labor  dis- 
putes and  legislation.     In  addition  the  study  is  limited  to  the  larger 
ports  of  the  country  such  as  New  York,  Baltimore,  Boston,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  and  ^eattle,  except  where  other  smaller  ports  present  a 
particular  problem  that  has  a  decidedly  far  reaching  effect  upon  the  field 
of  foreign  and  coastal  trade, 

C.    Definitions,    As  is  the  case  with  most  every  line  of  endeavor, 
this  trade  has  its  peculiar  terms  and  explanatory  phrases.    The  author 
recommends  that  the  reader  refer  to  the  glossary  before  reading  any  fur- 
ther.   The  glossary  defines  specifically  in  every  day  descriptive  language 
the  terms  that  are  used  throughout  this  report. 

Before  going  further,  however,  it  might  be  wise  if  we  considered 
the  word  "longshoreman"  itself.    The  term  is  descriptive  of  the  man  him- 
self.   As  was  stated  above,  this  longshoreman  became  a  specific  group  out 
of  demands  for  men  to  do  this  type  of  work.    Thus  the  men  who  turned  to 
this  form  of  labor  became  associated  with  their  place  of  work.    They  worked 
"along  the  shore,"    Gradually  through  years  of  usage,  elision  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  developed .     The  result  was  "longshoreman"  or  a  man 
who  labored  at  the  shore. 

The  longshoreman  does  not  work  alcne,  as  an  individual.     In  order 
to  transfer  the  ship's  cargo  to  the  pier  or  vice  versa,  the  workers  are 
arranged  into  fangs  or  groups  with  definite  functions  allocated  to  the 
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separate  groups  which  make  up  th9  ccng.    A  gang  usually  consists  of 
three  minor  groups.    One  group  works  on  the  ship's  deck,  a  second  on  the 
pier,  end  a  third  in  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

Machines  are  used  to  assist  the  men  in  the  transfer  of  cargo. 
Winches,  slings,  booms,  trucks,  conveyor  belts  and  other  mechanical 
devices  are  used.    Regardless  of  machinery,  a  certain  amount  of  handling 
is  required.    Bags  of  flour  range  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  fifty 
pounds,  bags  of  coffee  from  one  hundred  thirty-five  to  two  hundred  pounds, 
Puerto  Rican  Sugar,  two  hundred  fifty  pounds,  Cuban  sugar,  three  hundred 
thirty  pounds.    It  is  obvious  that  physical  power  is  essential. 

Many  times  the  word  "Stevedore"  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  "long- 
shoreman."   This  is  an  error.    Strictly  speaking,  the  Stevedore  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  contractor.    Sometimes  the  words  "contracting  long- 
shoreman" are  used.    Thus  we  have  many  companies  wi.ich  are  called  "Steve- 
doring Companies."    On  the  job,  the  Stevedore  acts  as  a  foreman  of  a  job. 
The  workers  are  known  as  longshoremen. 

Further  detailing  of  definitions  would  make  this  treatise  cumber- 
some.   There  are  so  many  bits  of  language  that  are  peculiar  to  the  long- 
shoreman and  cargo  handling  that  there  is  need  for  a  glossary  of  terms. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  appended  glossary  for  a  definition  of  the 
terms  that  will  be  used  throughout  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 


CHAPTER  II 


HISTORY  OF  THE  LONGS EO RE&IAN 

The  longshoreman  has  been  called  a  casual  worker  because  there 
is  no  certainty  of  regularity  of  employment,    for  this  simple  reason 
knowledge  of  when  this  group  of  laborers  came  into  actual  being  is  lost 
in  materiel  written  about  the  entire  field  of  labor.    As  was  mentioned 
earlier  in  the  introduction,  the  longshoreman  was  at  first  a  man  who  was 
regularly  employed  at  another  task.    His  assistance  of  the  shipping 
companies  in  loading  or  unloading  their  cargo  was  nothing  more  than  a 
way  for  a  man  to  make  a  little  extra  money.    This  work  was  performed  in 
the  evenings,  at  night,  on  Sundays  or  on  ndays  off."    In  other  words, 
this  type  of  labor  was  from  the  very  start  purely  casual.    No  one  depended 
upon  this  work  for  total  support. 

If  the  wages  were  too  low,  the  men  would  not  offer  themselves  for 
employment.     It  was  not  until  an  actual  labor  force  appeared  that  any 
sort  of  labor  organization  developed.    In  parallel,  there  likewise  was 
no  real  labor  problem  outside  of  accident  or  disease  thst  presented  it- 
self because  the  workman  could  easily  escape  from  it.    With  no  one  to 
press  an  issue,  the  employer  was  continuously  on  "good  behavior"  and  did 
his  best  to  make  conditions  attractive.     It  was  a  market  that  was  advan- 
tageous to  labor.    It  had  to  be. 

It  sounds  almost  trite  to  say  that  as  trade  developed  so  grew  the 
need  for  more  labor.    Soon  men  found  that  they  could  make  more  money 
working  steadily  on  the  docks  loading  cargo.    As  with  every  demand  that 
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is  greater  in  intensity  than  the  available  supply,  "che  wages,  hours 
and  conditions  had  to  be  attractive  or  otherwise  labor  would  not  turn 
to  this  new  employment  as  a  means  of  securing  a  livelihood.    Once  a  labor 
force  was  established  a  seeming  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply 
resulted.    This  labor  force,  for  the  most  part  drawn  over  from  other  em- 
ployment, was  augmented  by  many  "inhabitants"  of  the  wharf  area  and  by 
casuals  who  floated  from  town  to  town  much  similar  to  our  casual  labor 
force  in  the  beet  fields  of  Nebraska  and  Utah  and  the  fruit  lands  of  the 
West  Coast  States.    The  name  "Shenangos"  was  given  to  this  group.  Strictly 
speeking  they  may  be  divided  into  several  groups.     (1)     The  "wharf  rat" 
who  is  given  to  alcoholic  beverages  and  who  offers  himself  for  work  during 
great  demand  periods.    The  wages  he  received  went  over  the  counter  of 
the  saloon  or  pub.     (2)    Tbe  general  laborer  who  de toured  from  his  normal 
labor  activity  via  the  saloon  and  found  his  way  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
waterfront.     (3)     The  "banana  fiend."    In  way  of  description  this  workman 
handles  the  fruit  shipments .    It  is  a  simple  job  calling  for  no  skill 
whatsoever.    These  groups,  which  augmented  the  growing  "regular"  force, 
were  the  scum  of  the  labor  market.    From  an  economic  point  of  view  they 
might  be  called  "marginal  producers."    Men  of  this  caliber  were  the  first 
to  be  fired  by  employers  when  business  changed  and  the  last  to  be  hired 
during  business  rises.    This  type  of  laborer  adds  nothing  to  the  "good 
name"  of  the  regular  force.    Rather,  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Most  labor  organization  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  protection. 
Protection  in  most  cases  was  a  two  edged  weapon  in  that  it  was  for  the 
protection  of  the  regular  worker  from  the  "fly-by-night"  workman  and  from 
the  unscrupulous  employer.    Again  it  was  for  the  protection  of  the 
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consumer  of  their  labor.    The  first  labor  organizations  on  record 
apoeared  in  the  ports  of  the  British  Isles.    There  was  a  sprinkling  of 
organized  labor  on  the  continent  especially  in  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. 
The  growth  of  such  organizations  lagged  behind  the  whole  labor  movement 
but  otherwise  was  parallel  in  its  development.    Divorcement  of  management 
from  labor  has  been  given  as  a  solid  reason  for  the  appearance  of  many 
labor  <rrouos  and  was  attendant  to  the  growth  of  the  factory  system.  Such 
a  reason  cannot  be  given  here  in  regard  to  dock  labor  although  it  did  have 
something  to  do  with  it.    The  captain  of  the  vessel  it  is  true  supervised 
the  loading  or  unloading  of  his  vessel  and  later  the  duty  was  given  over 
to  independent  or  affiliated  companies.    This  disappearance  of  the  captain 
from  the  deck  as  a  foreman  had  its  affect  but  it  was  rather  for  the  better 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  longshoreman.     Contracting  for  the  job  by 
stevedoring  companies  insured  better  wages  and  had  better  understanding. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  contracts  limit  the  profit  of  the  contractor. 
If  the  job  takes  longer  than  calculated,  it  is  right  to  assume  that  the 
worker  would  be  forced  in  his  work  to  make  up  time  by  workin,?:  faster. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  problems  of  wages  for  overtime,  hours  of  labor  and 
conditions  of  work.    These  three  problems  have  been  the  pillars  of  the 
entire  labor  movement  and  it  was  no  less  true  in  the  unionization  of  dock 
labor. 

A.    First  unionizations.     The  earliest  longshoreman's  strike  of 
which  there  is  record  took  place  in  1836.     From  an  account  of  this  strike 
it  is  suggested  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  labor  union  and  that 
there  was  a  sizeable  dispute* 
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In  1836  the  longshoremen  and  riggers  and  other  employees 
connected  with  shipping  in  New  York  struck  for  an  increase  in 
wages  and  less  hours  and  upon  finding  that  their  places  were 
being  taken  by  others  not  members  of  their  organization  they 
went  from  wharf  to  wharf,  first  requesting  the  workmen  to 
leave  their  work  and  then  it  is  claimed  threatened  them.  The 
mayor  ordered  the  militia  under  arms  and  as  the  papers  of  that 
day  say,  threatened  them  with  ball  cartridges.    The  same  scenes 
were  enacted  in  Philadelphia  and  a  riot  was  feared.    The  men 
were  finally  obliged  to  return  to  work  under  much  the  same 
conditions  as  when  they  struck, ^ 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  "the  spirit  of  independence  among 
this  class  of  workers  was  in  evidence  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.    The  burning  of  the  Gaspee,  a  British  armed  vessel  at  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island  in  1772  was  carried  out  by  'loaders  and  unloaders* 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  influential  merchant  of  the  town,  the 
patriot  John  Brown. n2    Newspapers  around  1853  carried  the  story  of  the 
strike  of  riggers  for  an  increase  in  wages.     It  has  been  definitely 
recorded  that  a  Longshoremen's  Provident  Union  was  founded  in  Boston  in 
1874,  and  this  organization  is  probably  the  first  closely  knit  organization 
of  these  workers  of  which  there  is  any  thoroughly  accurate  knowledge. 

As  is  generally  true  concerning  all  early  unionism  in  the  United 
States,  these  organizations  were  only  such  in  name.    Their  activity  was 
limited  not  only  because  of  the  legal  curbs  to  unions  but  also  because 
of  the  individual  Pilgrim  spirit  of  the  men  themselves.    There  was  no 
particular  do  or  die  attitude  in  connection  with  unionism  except  in  the 
case  where  the  group  action  would  provide  the  individual  with  an  increase 


1  George  E.  McNeil,  The  Labor  Movement,  pp  69-71. 

2  C.  B.  Barnes,  The  Longshoremen,  p.  93  footnote.    See  also  Arnold, 
Samuel  Greene:  History  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
1636-1790, 
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in  pay.    This  criticism  can  well  be  attached  to  the  mass  of  American 
labor  unions  in  comparison  with  a  similar  organization  in  Great  Britain 
or  on  the  European  continent.    Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  call 
all  American  Labor  a  "bread  and  butter"  movement  as  opposed  to  a  more 
ideal  "welfare"  attitude.    Perhaps  this  is  justified  for  it  is  hard  even 
today  for  labor  to  loose  itself  from  the  binding  stigma  thus  far  attached 
to  it. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  there  were  several  Longshoremen's  Unions 
chartered  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War.  How- 
ever, rumor  plays  strange  tricks,  for  investigation  of  these  charters 
have  led  to  nothing.    Many  of  the  men  who  were  supposed  to  have  the 
charters  in  their  possessions  told  stories  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
charters  under  peculiar  and  unexplainable  circumstances.    The  fact  that 
they  had  been  destroyed  at  death  of  one  of  the  last  members  was  always  a 
good  way  to  romanticize  as  well  as  close  off  any  further  hopes  of  invest- 
igation.   The  air  of  secrecy  must  have  been  very  heavy  during  these  early 
days.    It  had  to  be  for  safety's  sake.    From  1853  until  shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  there  were  fifteen  organizations  chartered  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York.    All  were  known  as  "United  Benefit 
Societies"  or  "United  Protective  Associations,"  or  just  plain  "Social 
Clubs." 

The  aims  of  these  organizations  according  tc  their  charters  were 
varied.    Nevertheless  there  was  a  general  similarity  of  purpose.  For 
example,  the  Longshoremen's  United  Benefit  Society,  chartered  in  1853 
was  a  charitable  and  benevolent  society  to  assist  members  during  intern- 
ment caused  by  accident  or  sickness.    The  Longshore  Seamen's  Benevolent 
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and  Protective  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York  established  in  1886 
had  similar  purposes.    There  is  record,  however,  that  on  many  occasions 
these  organizations  became  societies  for  the  gaining  of  higher  wages 
and  better  working  conditions  through  the  medium  of  strikes.    The  identity 
or  existence  of  several  of  these  groups  was  often  not  known  until  they 
were  a  party  to  a  strike.    The  first  outward  display  of  intention  to 
regulate  wages  or  hours  of  labor  in  this  field  was  in  1866  with  the  chart- 
ering of  the  Longshoremen's  Union  Protective  Association,  No.  2.  Students 
of  Labor  will  remember  that  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole  was  beginning 
to  come  out  of  its  shell  at  about  this  time.    This  was  especially  true 
of  groups  whose  membership  and  jurisdiction  did  not  transverse  State  lines. 
There  were  still  far  too  many  constitutional  stumbling  blocks  for  open, 
inter-state  unionism.    Probably  public  opinion  was  even  more  powerful  than 
the  potential  legal  barriers. 

1-abor  difficulties  and    strikes  served  several  purposes.    The  most 
important  result  from  the  point  of  unionism,  however,  was  the  unity  that 
developed.    Up  until  1874,  any  semblance  of  solidarity  and  unity  among 
the  groups  was  not  noticeable.    By  1874  the  union  movement  had  gained 
large  proportions.    The  depression  of  1873  had  caused  hardship  among  the 
workmen  and  employers  alike.    The  employers  complained  of  the  high  freight 
handling  charges  and  wished  to  reduce  them.    In  spite  of  the  hard  times, 
the  workers  decided  to  resist.    Lack  of  food  and  cold  weather  were  to 
the  benefit  of  the  employers  who  finally  accomplished  their  aim.  Unionism 
was  weakened  to  a  marked  degree. 

From  a  longrun  point  of  view,  however,  this  set-back  to  unionism 
served  as  a  time  of  rebirth  for  union  workers.    Realizing  their  difficulties 
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they  set  themselves  to  a  plan  of  reorganization.    The  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  a  longs horemens'  convention  made  up  of  delegates  from  the 
several  local  organizations.    Although  the  convention  in  itself  did  not 
seem  to  satisfy  the  situation  it  was  thought  to  have  been  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.    It  served  as  a  fertile  ground  for  the  planting  of  a 
more  fruitful  seed  of  unionism. 

As  mentioned  above,  until  the  Knights  of  Labor  reached  national 
prominence  about  1885  the  various  branches  of  the  Longshoremen's  Union 
Protective  Association  were  very  loosely  held  together.    As  in  any  such 
situation,  internal  friction  was  inevitable.    Much  wrangling  over  even 
the  purposes  and  methods  of  the  several  branches  occurred.    The  members 
tended  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  their  work  and  necessarily  joined  the 
union  that  was  active  in  the  section  of  the  city  where  they  lived.  The 
net  result  was  sectionalism  and  bitter  feeling  in  addition  to  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  over  union  wages  and  hours  at  one  pier  and  another.  The 
need  for  a  union  of  unions  was  seen  to  be  necessary,  all  of  which  resulted 
in  the  calling  together  of  representatives  of  the  locals  in  the  section. 
Nothing  permanent  resulted  from  the  meeting.    The  great  rise  in  the  power 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  became  noticeable  within  the  Longshoremen's 
groups  and  slowly  they  were  absorbed.    This  process  of  absorption  did  not 
happen  overnight  or  in  one  short  year.    Rather,  the  general  labor  move- 
ment spread  far  from  the  seaboard  states  before  it  returned  for  a  second 
visit  to  New  York  City  to  complete  the  task  begun  at  an  earlier  date. 

"Oddly  enough,  it  was  the  men  from  the  coastwise  lines  who  first 
became  Knights.    Up  to  this  time  there  never  had  been  any  organization 
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among  coastwise  men  who  received  the  lowest  pay  of  eny  longshore  workers."1 
These  coastwise  men  gained  an  organization  especially  created  for  them 
called  Ocean  Association.    Soon  others  joined,  the  foreign  commerce  men 
becoming  members  of  a  Maritime  Association  and  the  coastwise  men  joining 
the  Ocean  Association.    Many  of  the  older  men  were  said  to  have  entered 
these  new  organizations  with  reluctance,  the  correct  implication  being 
that  the  old  unions  did  not  die  out  but  rather  continued,  although  their 
power  had  been  stripped  from  them  by  the  very  fact  that  the  Knights  were 
the  more  powerful. 

About  1887  a  difference  arose  between  the  Knights  and  several 
of  the  steamship  lines.2    The  strike  was  a  bitter  one  which  nesrly  dealt 
the  death  blow  to  longshore  unionism  in  the  Port  of  New  York.    As  was 
the  case  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  many  of  its  undertakings ,  there 
was  a  self-satisfied  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  union  members  arising 
out  of  the  belief  in  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The 
Knights  felt  that  the  strike  had  been  won  while  in  effect  the  longshore- 
men's unions  realized  that  they  had  lost.    They  felt  that  the  strike  had 
been  mismanaged  and  that  they  had  been  used  as  a  stepping  stone  for  the 
Knights.    They  left  the  Knight's  organization  and  for  a  time  returned  to 
their  old  formations  but  that  was  not  successful.     Inter  end  intra-union 
dissension  reappeared.    They  began  to  weaken  and  die  of  internal  putrefact- 
ion and  by  the  end  of  1888  there  were  no  longshore  organizations  in  the 
port. 


1  Charles  B.  Barnes,  The  Longshoremen,  p.  101. 

2  A  story  of  this  strike  will  be  found  on  following  pages. 
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ithin  the  next  two  or  three  years  unsuccessful  attempts  to 

revive  the  old  unions  were  tried.    The  period  between  1888  and  1396  is 

said  to  be  a  period  of  loxv  efficiency  on  the  piers. 

Individually  the  men  are  said  to  have  been  less  efficient 
than  previously  to  or  after  that  time.    Carelessness  also  was 
characteristic  of  the  neriod,  and  some  of  the  loss  in  shipping 
has  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  indifferent  and  irresponsible 
work  done.l 

B.    Early  Labor  Disputes,     i'he  story  of  early  labor  organizations 
is  for  the  most  part  told  in  the  strikes  between  them  and  the  shipping 
lines.    Typical  of  early  labor  groups,  the  strike  was  the  only  reason 
for  a  labor  organization  and  once  the  strike  was  over,  the  union 
disbanded. 

In  every  longshoremen* s  mind  there  are  four  events  which 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  as  epoch  makers,     ^.hese  are  the  strike  of 
1874,  the  ilnights  of  Labor  strike  of  1887,  the  coming  of  Zdward 
McHugh  from  England  in  1896  and  the  strike  of  1907. 2 

Students  of  economic  History  will  recall  the  depression  period 
of  1Q73-1879.     The  suffering  especially  of  the  poor  was  tremendous. 
The  unemployed  grouped  themselves  together  at  various  times  in  meetings 
to  try  and  find  a  solution  to  their  plight.     The  labor  movement  had 
reached  sizeable  proportions. 

According  to  commentaries,  the  merchants  of  New  xork  began  to 
protest  against  the  high  cost  of  freight  during  the  Fall  of  1874.  It 
was  natural  for  these  merchants  to  place  the  blame  upon  the  labor  groups 
and  in  this  particular  case  they  seemed  to  have  a  rather  convincing 


1  Charles  B.  Barnes,  The  Longshoremen,  p.  109. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  95. 
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argument.    The  wages  paid  other  longshoremen,  they  said,  had  been  set 
during  the  high  price  era  following  the  war  between  the  states.  Railroad 
freight  was  being  handled  for  seventeen  and  one-half  cents  an  hour  while 
the  dock  workers  were  receiving  forty  cents  per  hour,  eighty  cents  per 
hour  for  night  work,  and  one  dollar  per  hour  for  Sunday  labor.  Forthwith, 
in  November,  the  daily  newspapers  carried  a  notice  to  the  effect  that 
wages  for  the  longshoremen  would  be  reduced  to  thirty  cents  per  hour  for 
day  work,  end  forty-five  cents  for  night  work.    By  what  right  or  by  whose 
order  this  notice  was  placed  in  the  paper  is  unknown.    Evidently,  the 
workers  took  it  to  be  an  order  of  the  shipping  companies  and  the  steve- 
doring companies.    It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  majority 
of  shipping  lines  were  owned  by  foreign  companies  and  the  unloading  of 
their  -.hips  was  accomplished  through  yearly  contracts  with  stevedoring 
companies.    The  workers  in  turn  were  hired  by  the  stevedores  and  the  total 
labor  bill  was  then  paid  by  the  shipping  line.    It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  false  reports  of  hours  worked  and 
wages  paid.    This  as  a  matter  cf  fact  was  the  firm  belief  of  the  workers 
who  seemed  to  believe  the  merchants'  protest  against  the  relative  high 
cost  of  handling  goods  shipped  by  water.    The  members  of  the  unions  were 
so  firm  in  their  belief  that  they  raised  a  fr.c  to  pay  for  the  passage 
of  an  envoy  to  the  foreign  shipping  offices  who  was  to  inform  these 
commercial  lines  of  what  they  believed  was  being  dene  by  the  stevedores. 
This  attempt  to  clarify  the  situation  met  with  little  suc3ess  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  foreign  shippers  were  et  a  losf.  as  to  what  to  do, 
Walsh  Brothers,  the  stevedore  comprny  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack 
had  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  port  of  New  York  and  were  successful  in 
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publicly  and  in  the  courts  shifting  the  blame  on  to  the  shipping 
companies  by  saying  that  new  contracts  had  called  for  lower  prices  and 
that  wages  had  to  be  lowered. 

The  3trike  began  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  reduction  in  wages, 
the  16th  of  November.    Estimates  of  the  number  of  men  involved  vary 
between  eight  thousand  and  and  ten  thousand  men.    Strike  breakers  were 
used,  all  of  'which  added  to  the  intensity  of  the  situatiDn.    On  many 
occasions  the  "scabs"  had  to  sleep  on  board  ship  for  their  own  3afety. 
Attempts  at  compromise  were  made  and  at  one  time  it  was  thought  that  some 
such  arrangement  would  be  the  gist"  of  the  settlement.    The  majority  of 
strikers,  however,  voted  against  the  proposal,  and  the  strikers  began  to 
improve  in  efficiency.    This  fact  probably  gave  hope  to  the  men.  The 
companies  on  the  other  hand  were  not  idle.    As  the  workers  became  more 
strong,  the  companies  became  more  firm  in  their  resolve  to  hold  out  to 
the  end.    The  end  was  to  be  the  stamping  out  of  unionism.    From  this  point 
on  the  unions  began  to  lose  ground.    Public  opinion  was  against  them.  At 
last  the  unions  appointed  a  corrjnittee  to  approach  the  companies  and  ask 
for  the  compromise  wage  of  forty  and  sixty  cents.    If  these  wages  were  not 
obtainable,  the  committaa  was  to  get  what  it  could,  but  the  strikers  were 
to  be  taken  back.    The  companies  sensed  the  situation  quickly  and  became 
oven  more  bitter  and  difficult.    They  offered  wages  of  thirty  and  forty- 
five  cents  and  refused  to  rehire  the  old  men. 

Here  we  have  a  good  example  of  early  unionism.    Morale  was  easily 

broken.    After  five  weeks  many  of  the  men  had  denounced  the  union  and  had 
returned  to  work.    The  strike  was  virtually  over  when  this  took  place, 
Ey  the  end  of  December,  many  of  the  union  men  had  applied  for  work  and 
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were  rehired  but  meny  still  held  out  end  it  was  several  weeks  before 
conditions  became  normal. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  this  being  anything  else  than  a  longshore- 
men's strike.    No  sympathy  was  expressed  by  any  other  trade.  Probably 
the  general  economic  conditions  and  the  poverty  of  other  unions  were 
prime  factors  in  dissuading  others  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  dock  workers. 
The  unions  were  practically  broken.    They  did  not  -return  to  their  pre- 
depression  strength  until  1877.    This  latter  program  of  reorganization 
resulted  from  the  union  convention  formed  in  that  same  year  culminating 
some  eight  years  later  in  absorption  by  the  Knights  of  Labor, 

The  growth  of  the  Knights  cf  Labor  in  all  fields  was  no  less  felt 
among  the  Longshoreman,    By  1885  this  national  union  movement  had  gathered 
some  300,000  to  600,000  into  its  folds.    But,  we  are  told,  this  expansion 
was  too  rapid  for  the  good  of  the  organization.    Present  day  labor  econo- 
mists and  even  labor  leaders  seem  to  verify  this  fact  by  their  bitterness 
end  written  opinions.    As  in  any  mass  movement  that  involves  such  circum- 
stances, whether  it  be  political  or  non-political,  there  must  be  some 
stimulus  to  keep  the  newly  acquired  members  "sold"  on  the  program.  Many 
times  this  stimulus  came  in  the  way  of  an  attracting  influence  and  at 
other  times  the  external  factors  tend  2d  to  drive  men  together.    Either  one 
of  these  stimuli  may  come  from  the  natural  progress  of  things  as  is  pre- 
sumably true  of  the  British  Labor  movement,  but  often  there  is  a  created 
group  of  motivating  factors.    This  latter  has  been  something  of  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  Labor  movement.    Evidence  of  this  fact  is  shown 
by  the  emphasis  upon  "bread  and  butter  unionism"  in  this  country.  This 
is  not  necessarily  an  indictment  of  labor,  but  it  is  trua  that  the  resulting 
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increment  is  not  as  genuine  as  it  might  be  and  the  offspring  may  become 
a  street  urchin  whose  obedience  to  parental  cautions  is  questionable  if 
not  altogether  non-existent. 

This  explanation  seems  to  at  least  partly  satisfy  many  queries 
regarding  tha  causes  of  the  strikes  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  as  well 
seems  to  clarify  the  haziress  surrounding  the  relatively  sudden  downfall 
of  the  Knights.    Many  arguments  may  be  given  to  disprove  this  bit  of 
rationalization,  but  these  contentions  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  do 
not  alter  the  fact  that  there  were  in  many  cases  men  who  did  not  know  the 
reasons  why  they  were  striking.    In  other  words,  strikes  were  superimposed 
over  some  trivial  disagreements  and  the  resulting  conflagration  was  fanned 
into  a  roaring  blaze  by  a  certain  small  group  of  leaders.    This  seems  to 
be  the  case  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  strike  of  1887  in  the  Port  of  New  York, 
In  fact  Mr.  3arnes,  who  tells  the  story  of  this  strike,  seems  to  imply  such 
a  sequence  of  events  when  he  says  that  "the  causes  that  brought  about  the 
strike  were  trivial  compared  to  their  tremendous  effects."! 

The  disagreement  arose  between  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Line  and 
the  Union  in  two  of  its  ports  of  call,  namely  Newport  News,  Virginia  and 
New  York  City.    The  company  attempted  to  establish  a  weekly  wage  which 
was  an  entirely  different  policy  than  had  been  in  practice.    The  men  were 
ordinarily  hired  by  the  hour.    Whether  this  was  er.  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  company  to  lower  its  handling  costs  or  to  insure  the  removal  of  its 
cargo  by  a  regularly  hired  group  of  men  or  possibly  even  to  break  the 
union  is  a  matter  of  opinion.    In  fact,  all  three  reasons  may  have  been 


1    Charles  B.  Barnes,  The  Longshoremen,  p.  102. 
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the  justifying  causes  of  the  strike.    The  company  definitely  tried  to 
force  the  ,issue  for,  it  is  reported,  the  men  were  denied  a  request  for 
time  to  consider  the  proposal.    The  company  may  even  be  accused  of  still 
further  forcing  the  issue  because  it  had  a  group  of  men  ready  to  take 
the  jobs  of  the  men  who  had  been  heretofore  employed  when  work  was 
available.     This  was  virtually  a  lockout.    At  least  the  coastwise  union 
that  was  directly  affected  regarded  it  as  such.    An  appeal  was  made  to 
other  coastwise  workers  to  sympathize  with  these  "locked  out"  men.  The 
appeal  was  received  with  action  by  the  other  unions  and  before  a  week 
was  out  the  goods  carried  by  the  Dominion  Line  were  tabooed  by  all  workers 
in  the  port.    At  the  same  time  another  dispute  arose  across  the  harbor 
in  New  Jersey  which  involved  the  Knights  of  Labor  coal  handlers.  The 
dispute  was  over  the  matter  of  a  reduction  in  wages.    The  members  of  the 
boatmen's  union  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
coal  handlers.    Strike  breakers  were  brought  in  by  the  company  under  the 
protection  of  private  detectives.    All  of  this  served  to  bring  both  dis- 
putes to  a  head.    The  longshoreman  in  New  York  refused  to  handle  not  only 
goods  of  the  Dominion  Line,  but  also  refused  to  handle  "scab"  coal.  This 
virtually  united  the  forces  of  the  two  strikes  into  one  group  and  the 
aims  of  the  previously  separate  organization  became  the  battle  cry  of  one 
strike  which  spread  to  all  the  docks  within  the  port  of  greater  New  York 
including  New  Jersey.    Now  we  had  the  boatmen,  the  towboatmen,  the  long- 
shoremen, and  the  coal  handlers  virtually  involved  in  a  coal  strike,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  fight  a  reduction  in  pay.    This  was  the  common 
aim  of  all. 
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The  company  tried  various  and  sundry  methods  to  break  the  strike. 
They  tried  to  split  the  union  from  vithin  by  getting  men  to  handle  the 
outlawed  goods.    The  tactics  used  to  bring  about  this  division  were  to 
mislabel  or  to  remove  the  labels  from  Dominion  Line  goods.    All  of  this 
was  to  no  avail.    This  was  all  very  annoying  not  only  to  the  company 
but  also  to  the  longshoremen.    There  were  so  many  things  that  had  to  be 
carefully  watched  that  the  watching  alone  took  up  most  of  the  union's 
time, 

A  general  strike  was  called  by  the  General  Executive  Board  after 
this  Board  had  announced  that  it  would  take  complete  charge  of  the  situ- 
ation.   This  meant  that  many  men  who  had  not  been  embraced  by  the  strike 
were  now  "out  on  strike"  and  that  the  greatest  sympathetic  strike  that 
had  ever  taken  place  in  New  York  City  was  now  on.    Some  50,000  men  were 
estimated  to  be  involved  in  the  strike.    Many  of  the  groups,  to  avoid  the 
stigma  attached  to  a  sympathetic  strike  asked  for  higher  wages  in  order 
to  create  a  grievance.    Many  others  had  no  real  or  created  dispute. 

Due  to  the  appearance  of  the  General  Strike  and  the  resulting 
spread  of  its  affects  the  situation  became  rather  precarious.  Foreign 
cargoes  were  affected  even  though  there  was  at  this  time  an  infiltration 
of  a  new  group  of  dock  workers  from  Italy.    These  new  workers  were  not 
used  on  the  Old  Dominion  Line  piers  for  that  company  had  imported  negroes, 
but  the  new  group  was  available  for  the  coal  handling  jobs.    This  allowed 
some  of  the  coal  to  slip  through  as  "scab"  coal  and  permitted  many 

industries  to  continue.    Had  it  not  been  for  this,  perhaps  the  strike 
would  have  taken  on  new  significance. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  longshoremen's  strike  was  side- 
tracked for  that  of  the  coal  handlers.    In  other  words,  again,  the  unions 
were  attempting  to  show  their  power.    The  Knights  of  Labor  .assembly 
began  to  reflect  the  general  demand  for  arbitration  by  talcing  the  initi- 
ative in  this  direction.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  President 
Corbin  of  the  Reading  Railroad  which  controlled  the  great  majority  of  the 
coal  outlets.    This  failed  and  other  steps,  more  drastic,  had  to  be  taken. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  keep  the  "scab"  coal  from  the  market.  The 
only  avenue  that  seemed  open  to  the  union  was  that  of  a  pealing  to  one 
of  its  own  groups,  namely,  the  stationary  engineer  operators.    It  was 
thought  that  if  these  men  would  cooperate  that  the  pressure  could  thus  be 
controlled  and  directed  toward  a  solution  to  the  dispute.    The  engineers, 
however,  were  not  prone  to  cooperate  saying  that  their  contract  still  had 
a  few  months  to  run  and  that  they  did  not  care  to  jeopardize  their  status 
of  employment. 

This  was  a  mighty  blow  to  the  union.    Now  all  seemed  lost  for  no 
other  hope  presented  itself.    However,  the  employees  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
road came  to  the  rescue  of  the  union.    A  committee  from  this  group 
approached  President  Corbin  and  threatened  to  strike  if  the  coal  handlers' 
demands  were  not  satisfactorily  settled.    This  was  something  of  a  blow  to 
the  Reading  Company  for  it  would  have  to  face  the  problem  of  lost  traffic 
if  settlement  were  not  reached.    President  Corbin  capitulated  and  was 
willing  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Knights.    Naturally,  the  workmen  as  well 
as  the  employer  groups  were  anxious  to  return  to  work.    Financially  they 
were  approaching  a  state  of  desperation.    For  this  reason  the  settlement 
took  but  a  short  time  and  the  "Big  Strike"  was  declared  settled. 
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The  settlement  of  the  coal  handlers  dispute  was  not  a  complete 
solution.    The  longshoremen's  groups  were  still  out  on  sympathetic  strike. 
As  to  whom  they  were  sympathizing  with  now  was  unknown.    Perhaps  now  they 
had  shifted  th-^ir  allegiance  back  to  ths  coastwise  longshoremen  who  were 
still  in  disagreement  with  the  Old  Dominion  Line.    The  fact  was  that  the 
longshoremen  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  had  been  left  to  make  their  own 
way.    This  feeling  left  consternation  in  the  ranks  to  the  point  that  the 
demoralized  workers  formed  at  the  piers  the  morning  after  the  strike  of 
the  coal  handlers  was  settled. 

The  Old  Dominion  Line  took  quick  advantage  of  the  turn  of  events. 
Immediately  they  lowered  the  wages  on  overtime  and  Sunday  and  Holiday 
work  and  naturally  did  not  give  the  wage  first  demanded  by  the  coastwise 
workers.    Rather  the  company  held  to  the  reduction  in  straight  time  wage 
originally  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike. 

The  handling  of  the  strike  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  served  as  a 
boomerang.    No  doubt,  the  Knights  thought  that  they  could  gain  power  and 
prestige  among  the  workers  by  their  "all  out"  methods.    However,  as  can 
be  seen,  they  had  tried  to  carry  too  heavy  a  load  and  had  consciously  or 
unconsciously  ki_led  unionism  among  the  longshoremen  as  far  as  the  Knights 
of  Labor  was  concerned.    The  Knights  had  been  blinded  by  the  winning  of 
the  coal  strike  and  could  not  see  the  damage  that  they  had  done.  The 
longshoremen  left  the  Knights  and  for  a  very  short  while  continued  inde- 
pendently.   Dissension  arose  within  the  ranks  and  the  several  locals  began 
to  wither  and  die. 

Mr.  Barnes  who  writes  very  vividly  about  this  period  explains  the 
results  in  the  following  way. 
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From  1888  to  1396  the  longshoremen  were  more  at  the  mercy 
of  their  employers  than  at  any  other  time  since  the  organization 
had  been  known.    To  the  employers  the  memory  of  the  strike  re- 
mained as  a  warning  against  too  great  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  men.    They  were  thereafter  willing  to  take  any  labor  force 
which  promised  to  be  tractable.! 

Unionism  on  the  water-front  thus  reached  its  lowest  point  in 
history.    i?rom  England  came  some  labor  leaders  who  made  valiant  attempts 
in  the  interest  of  labor,  but  to  no  avail.    Here  we  can  see  the  effects 
of  strikes  upon  labor  unions.    Neither  the  employees  nor  employers  ben- 
efited.   The  Knights  of  Labor  had  reasoned  themselves  into  a  victorious 
feeling,  but  the  far  reaching  effects  are  told  in  the  history  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor.    This  strike  might  be  called  their  last  big  effort  for 
before  many  years  the  -American  Federation  of  Labor  took  the  place  of  the 
Knights  in  all  fields  of  Unionism.    The  value  of  successful  leadership 
is  the  obvious  corollary. 


1    Charles  B.  Barnes,  The  Longshoremen,  p.  108-9. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  HANDLING  0?  CARGO 

Upon  investigation  of  this  industry,  and  in  many  senses  it 
cen  be  called  an  industry,  one  is  >=u;ezed  first  at  the  great  lack  of 
uniformity  in  cargo  handling.    If  anyone  has  ever  watched  the  loading 
or  unloading  of  ships  at  a  port  he  would  realize  the  importance  of  this 
statement.    Not  only  are  the  cargoes  different,  but  likewise  the  equip- 
ment and  the  ships  with  which  the  longshoremen  work  are  not  the  seme. 
The  piers  at  the  several  ports  are  not  alike.    Some  are  long  while  others 
are  short  and  high.    This  calls  for  a  different  type  of  handling.  The 
ships  obviously  vary  in  size.    On  some  the  holds  are  constructed  so  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  handle  certain  types  of  cargo.    Each  ship  captain 
has  his  own  idea  as  to  how  the  load  is  to  be  distributed. 

All  of  these  factors  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  worker's 
productivity.    From  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer,  this  is  important 
fcr  under  certain  conditions  it  may  be  more  costly  to  deal  in  one  good 
than  another.    Eecause  of  this  factor,  the  task  of  computing  the  product- 
ivity of  the  workers  is  most  difficult  if  not  inaccurate. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  many  variables  present,  there  are  certain 
fectors  which  enable  the  investigator  as  well  as  the  stevedore  companies 
to  eliminate  the  difficulties  mentioned  above.    Certain  ports,  because  of 
the  natural  productive  advantage  of  the  areas  they  serve,  specialize  in 
the  handling  of  commodities  peculiar  to  them.    As  for  example,  the  ports 
of  the  Gulf  States  are  proficient  in  the  handling  of  cotton  bulk,  while 
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others  are  given  to  the  handling  of  perishable  fruits  arid  vegetables. 
Because  of  this  first  factor,  a  second  arises.    The  pressure  of  a  pro- 
ducer and  a  market  demands  a  transportation  agency  to  cover  the  distance 
between  them,    for  this  simple  reason  merchant  fleets  have  been  developed 
to  handle  the  products  of  this  port  and  they  deal  in  these  commodities 
almost  exclusively. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  industry  can  and  are  eliminated  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  above  two  factors.    From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
employer  of  the  longshoreman,  the  efficiency  of  his  labor  is  of  prime 
importance.    The  stevedore  company,  which  is  the  modern  agency  that  has 
developed,  can  more  ably  hire  the  correct  number  of  workers  if  it  knows 
the  cargo  being  carried,  the  name  of  the  ship  and  the  pier  at  which  it 
will  dock.    Having  handled  these  same  ships  over  a  period  of  time,  the 
company  can  with  remarkable  accuracy  tell  how  many  hours  it  will  take  to 
unload  the  ship,  how  many  men  will  be  required,  what  equipment  will  be 
necessary,  and  in  these  ways  can  bid  for  the  unloading  of  the  ship  at  a 
price  that  would  not  involve  losses.     Inaccurate  bidding  by  the  stevedore 
company  could  very  easily  result  in  serious  losses  to  them. 

A.    The  Carriers  of  Cargo.    From  the  point  of  view  of  cargo  handling, 
the  carriers  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes,  namely,  Coast- 
wise vessels,  Intercoastal  Ships,  and  Foreign  Trade  Ships. 


1.    Coastwise  Vessels.    Because  of  the  overland  methods  of  trans- 
porting passenger  traffic,  the  coastwise  vessel  presents  a  different  set 


FIGURE  I 


Disengaging  the  hook  from  a  platform  load.    Positions  of  the  other 
booms  indicate  that  operations  are  being  carried  on  both  fore  and  aft, 
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of  physical  factors .    The  vast  majority  of  coastal  vessel?  do  not  carry 
passengers  although  there  are  a  few  who  carry  passengers  and  commodities 
and  others  that  specialize  in  the  passenger  trade.    One  characteristic  of 
all  of  these  ships,  however,  is  the  construction.    Kost  of  these  ships  are 
small  in  comparison  to  others  and  for  that  reason  are  equipped  with  side 
ports  for  the  receipt  and  discharge  of  cargo.    In  ships  carrying  passengers, 
the  hold  occupies  the  space  on  the  lower  decks  below  the  passenger  quarters. 
Ships  that  do  not  carry  passengers  use  the  additional  space  for  cargo. 
All  are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  means  of  power  trucks  that  operate  from 
the  apron  of  the  pier  directly  into  the  hold  of  the  ship.    The  differences 
in  tides  which  naturally  effect  the  level  at  which  the  ship  is  loaded, 
are  equalized  simply  by  the  construction  of  a  ramp  that  will  allow  the 
power  trucks  to  run  nup  into  the  ship"  when  the  tide  is  high,  and  "down 
into  the  ship"  when  the  tide  is  low.    The  storage  requirements  in  the 
coastwise  trade  are  not  so  great  due  to  the  construction  of  the  ship  and 
the  trade  route  it  follows. 

2.    The  Intercoastal  Ship.    This  group  of  ships  is  commonly  called 
freighters.    They  handle  no  passengers  except  in  a  few  minor  cases  and  in 
these  cases  the  passenger  traffic  is  considered  entirely  subordinate. 
Many  of  the  vessels  thet  cerry  passengers  do  it  only  for  the  convenience 
of  their  shippers. 

Because  they  are  built  primarily  for  cargo  trade,  it  is  not  in 
error  to  assume  that  they  are  the  most  efficient  in  their  own  line.  The 
holds  8re  large  for  ease  of  storage,  the  hatches  are  large,  and  the 
equipment  on  the  ship  is  especially  constructed  for  handling  the  goods 
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in  which  they  specialize  if  such  be  the  case.    They  are  built  to  meet  the 
variety  of  requirements  of  the  shippers.    Unfortunately,  the  ships  in 
the  other  two  classes  are  not  built  to  this  end. 

3.    Foreign  Trade  Ships.    In  this  third  class  a  further  classifi- 
cation is  necessary. 

There  are  a  large  group  of  passenger  liners  like  the  ^ueen  Mary, 
the  America,  the  ITorraandie,  or  the  Conti  de  Savoia  which  are  built  for 
speed  and  the  comfort  of  the  passengers.    For  cargo,  there  is  relatively 
little  space  and  for  that  reason  they  cannot  be  considered  strictly  as 
cargo  handling  ships.    For  the  most  part,  the  cargo  that  is  handled  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  speed  and  utmost  safety  in  transportation. 
There  is  a  very  small  volume  of  trade  in  this  field  and  for  that  reason, 
this  group  does  not  figure  much  in  the  cargo  trade. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  passenger  ships  which  carry  or  are 
built  to  carry  a  large  quantity  of  cargo  in  addition  to  the  passenger. 
Ships  of  such  lines  as  the  Red  Star,  American  Export  Lines,  or  the  Arnold 
Bernstein  Line  are  good  examples.    They  ply  the  waters  of  the  seven  seas 
carrying  upwards  of  one  hundred  passengers  and  many  tons  of  commodities. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  coastwise  vessel  which  carries  both  passengers  and 
cargo,  they  are  not  effective  for  trade.    The  hatches  are  relatively  small, 
the  holds  are  narrow  and  deep  and  the  height  of  the  ship  makes  for  slow- 
ness in  receiving  or  discharging  cargo.    New  York  is  the  main  port  of  call 
in  this  co\mtry  for  these  ships  and  for  this  reason  this  port  is  said  to 

be  the  most  expensive  for  cargo  handling  of  any  in  the  United  States. 
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The  third  class  is  made  up  of  the  ship  designed  for  freight  only. 
In  cases  where  there  are  some  passenger  accommodations,  passengers  are 
entirely  subordinate  and  accommodations  are  very  few.    This  group  of 
vessels  carry  the  bulls:  of  foreign  trade  and  ere  the  most  efficient  of  all 
carriers.    They  are  built  specifically  for  this  carrying  trade  and  are 
equipped  for  such  work. 

B.    The  Longshoreman's  'Vorkshop.    According  to  the  parlance  of  the 
industry  there  is  a  difference  between  a  pie."  and  a  dock  or  wharf.  To 
make  it  clear,  the  rivers  and  most  of  our  inland  water  ways  have  structures 
built  onto  the  shore  line  and  parallel  with  it.    Commonly  these  are  called 
wharves  or  docks.    There  are  a  few  of  these  on  ocean  water-fronts  but  for 
economy  and  expediency  a  structure  is  projected  out  into  the  water,  per- 
pendicular to  the  shore  line.    These  are  called  piers.    However,  in  the 
direct  handling  of  cargo  there  is  very  little  difference.    Usually  more 
ships  can  be  handled  at  a  pier  with  a  minimum  of  shore  space  required,  but 
the  receipt  or  discharge  of  cargo  is  the  same  regardless  of  the  construction. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  productivity,  or  cost  of  handling,  the 
physical  construction  of  the  pier  is  most  important.    The  pier  is  divided 
into  two  parts,    namely,  the  shed  and  the  apron.    The  shed  is  that  part 
of  the  pier  that  is  enclosed  and  in  which  the  goods  are  temporarily 
stored  before  loading  or  after  discharge  from  the  ship.    The  apron  is  the 
uncovered  portion  of  the  pier  onto  which  the  goods  are  moved  from  the 
shed  whence  they  are  carried  onto  the  ship.    The  reverse  is  true  when  goods 
are  unloaded  from  a  ship.    This  is  a  picture  of  the  modern  pier.     In  many 
of  our  ports  there  are  piers  that  were  built  for  ships  of  the  railway  era. 
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They  are  smalJ  and  inadequate  ?cr  the  modern  steamer  and  it  is  no  wonder 
thi t  there  is  confusion  on  these  piers  shortly  after  a  ship  begins  tr 
load  or  discharge  cargo.    The  modern  pier  is  much  more  spacious,  better 
equipped  and  more  efficient.    Some  even  include  railroad  tracks  on  the 
aprons  which  makes  it  possible  to  load  directly  from  a  railroad  car  to 
the  ship  cr  vice  verse, 

1,  Cargoos  Handled.  In  discussing  any  type  of  labor  force,  the 
first  thing  >f  importance  is  the  kind  of  work  they  do.  Of  equal  importance 
is  the  service  performed  or  the  product  produced.  The  longshoremen  msy 
well  be  classified  as  a  group  of  laborers  performing  a  service  for  they 
are  not  concerned  with  the  actual  fabrication  or  production  of  an  article. 
In  the  performance  of  this  service,  therefore,  it  is  correct  to  discuss 
the  products  that  depend  upon  this  service. 

All  cargo  may  be  divided  into  a  few  general  classes.    Actually  there 
are  but  two  classifications,  namely,  bulk  cargo  or  general  cargo.  The 
difference  may  wall  be  explained  by  an  example.    Bulk  cargo  may  be  either 
so  lie!  or  liquid  such  as  wheat,  grain,  oil  or  gasolene.    The  general  cargo 
is  shipped  in  crates  or  packages  and  is  sometinos  classified  as  package 
cai-go.    This  latter  class  may  be  sub-divided  into  classes  of  uniform  cargo 
such  as  a  ship  load  of  crated  oranges  or  may  consist  of  a  large  number  of 
different  types  of  commodities  in  various  kinds,  shapes  and  sizes  of 
containers, 

a.    Bulk  Cargo.    From  the  standpoint  of  longshore  labor  the  first 
classification  of  bulk  cargo  is  of  very  minor  importance.  Practically 
no  labor  is  required.    Oil  is  usually  transported  in  tankers,  grain  in 
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grain  boats  and  specially  constructed  machinery  far  outstrips  the  produc- 
tivity of  a  vest  number  of  men.    Bulk  cargo  is  conducive  to  machine  load- 
ing or  unloading  because  it  does  not  require  any  special  care  or  any 
definite  handling  procedure.    What  labor  is  required  is  perforce  unskilled. 
For  example,  in  the  loading  of  grain  by  means  of  endless  belts,  the  grain 
must  be  leveled  off  or  Mtri:nmed"  within  the  hold.    This  requires  the 
service  of  one  or  two  men  in  a  hold  who  with  shovels,  rakes  or  some  such 
tool,  level  the  grain. 

Coal,  sulphur,  iron  ore  are  a  few  of  the  other  bulk  cargoes  that 
rely  entirely  upon  machinerv  for  loading  and  unloading.    Host  of  these 
cargoes  are  handled  at  specific  ports  as  for  example,  coal  at  Newport 
News  and  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  grain  at  New  York,  sulphur  at  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.    On  the  Great  Lakes  the  ore  for  steel  production  centers 
around  the  Lake  Superior  district  from  whence  it  is  carried  to  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  or  Buffalo.    By  deduction,  therefore  it  is  not  hard  to  realize 
why  in  the  first  place  certain  ports  of  the  country  require  a  special  type 
of  labor,  and  in  the  second  place  why  some  ports  are  relatively  sparsely 
populated  with  longshore  labor. 

b.    General  Cargo.    Because  of.  the  nature  of  this  classification 
of  cargo,  less  machinery  is  used  in  handling  it.    In  other  words,  such 
operations  are  not  yet  capable  of  mechanization  and  therefore  need  hand 
labor  or  labor  whcse  capacity  is  augmented  by  tools  and  machines.  These 
goods  are  received  or  discharged  through  the  deck  hatchways  of  the 
foreign  or  interccestal  ship  and  through  the  side  hatches  of  the  coastwise 
vessels.    On  the  deck  of  the  ship  there  is  a  battery  of  winches  and  booms 
which  assist  the  men  in  the  lifting  operations.    Some  of  the  ports  have 
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piers  equipped  with  cranes  arc!  v~  iches  that  ^ugnent  the  gear  on  the  ship's 
deck.    In  the  emphasis  upon  the  ship's  equipment  we  differ  from  the 
several  ports  of  the  European  nations.    In  some  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  South  .america,  the  Lighter  ship  is  used.    The  Lighter  is  a 
small  barge-like  craft  that  is  towed  up  to  the  side  of  a  ship  that  is 
anchored  in  the  harbor  and  that  for  various  reasons  cannot  make  fast  at 
one  of  the  regular  piers.    Perhaps  the  water  is  not  of  sufficient  depth 
to  allow  for  the  draft  of  a  certain  ship,  or  perhaps  the  piers  are  already 
occupied,  or  it  may  be  that  a  vessel  has  but  a  small  part  of  its  cargo  to 
deliver  at  a  certain  port.    For  these  reasons,  a  Lighter  is  pressed  into 
service  to  meet  the  situation.    In  some  of  our  large  Eastern  ports  the 
Lighter  is  still  further  used  to  complement  the  pier.    For  example,  a  ship 
arrives  with  a  varied  cargo  that  must  be  delivered  to  two  or  three  of  the 
several  piers  of  the  port.    Goods  that  require  this  extra  service  are 
loaded  on  to  lighters  during  the  time  that  other  goods  are  being  lowered 
onto  the  pier.    From  this  point  the  lighter  is  towed  to  the  correct  pier 
where  it  is  handled  conveniently. 

The  ship's  gear  is  made  up  of  booms  and  winches  which  are  constructed 
on  the  deck  of  the  ship  near  the  hatch  openings.     If  there  are  hatches 
both  fore  and  aft  then  likewise  there  are  winches  end  booms  fore  and  aft, 
A  winch  i3  a  hoisting  mechanism  with  a  large  drum  fastened  horizontally 
on  the  ship's  deck.    Steam  or  electricity  is  ased  to  operate  the  winch. 
Around  the  drum  runs  the  cable  which  is  the  agent  which  transfers  the  power 
of  the  winch  to  the  cargo  itself.    At  the  other  end  of  the  cable  is  fas- 
tened either  a  "sling"  or  a  "platform*'  in  which  the  cargo  is  placed  by  the 
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workers  in  the  hold  or  on  the  pier  whichever  is  the  point  of  origin  in 
the  movement  of  the  goods. 

There  are  a  few  other  bits  of  equipment  necessary  in  handling 
general  cargo.    Cne  is  called  a  "skid"  which  is  as  its  name  implies,  a 
slide-like  contraption  that  is  constructed  of  wood  and  fastened  at  one 
end  to  the  pier  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  rail  of  the  ship.    The  cargo 
is  pulled  up  this  "skid"  by  the  cable  which  is  part  of  the  winch  and 

thence  lowered  into  the  hold.    The  reverse  is  true  when  a  ship  is  unload- 

r 

ing.    Another  portion  of  the  equipment  is  a  net.    The  net  is  strung 
between  the  pier  and  the  ship,  over  the  portion  of  water  that  of  necessity 
is  between  the  ship  and  the  pier,  to  act  as  a  catch  for  goods  that  might 
fall  in  the  regular  course  of  operations.    On  some  piers  such  equipment 
is  not  needed  because  the  ship  can  tie-up  close  to  the  pier. 

2.    Pier  Equipment  for  General  Cargo.    The  ship's  gear  is  primarily 
used  for  the  movement  of  the  goods  from  the  apron  of  the  pier  to  the 
hatch  or  from  the  hatch  to  the  apron.    The  equipment  on  the  pier  is  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  delivering  goods  to  or  removing  goods  from  the  apron. 

The  most  common  type  of  equipment  is  the  two  wheel  hand  truck 
identical  with  those  that  are  commonly  seen  in  railroad  or  express  offices 
or  wherever  freight  is  handled.    The  smaller  piers  have  this  as  their  only 
equipment.    Because  of  its  size  and    its  carrying  capacity,  this  truck 
has  given  way  in  many  of  the  larger  ports  to  various  kinds  of  four  wheel 
trucks  operated  by  hand  or  by  electric  battery  power.    There  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  use  of  these  trucks.    They  can  be  loaded  in  the  shed, 
rolled  on  to  the  apron  and  then  picked  up  by  the  winch  and  in  toto  carried 
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right  over  the  rail  into  the  hold  of  the  ship.    This  does  away  with  the 
extra  operation  of  creating  a  "sling"  and  thus  handling  the  goods  twice. 
In  cases  where  the  vessel  is  in  coastwise  commerce  and  is  equipped  with 
side  hatches,  the  trucks  can  be  rol.ed  right  into  the  hold  from  the  shed 
or  vice  versa.    These  trucks  can  move  faster,  can  carry  greater  loads  and 
in  these  facts  can  increase  the  productivity  of  the  longshoreman  and 
lower  the  unit  cost  of  handling  cargo. 

There  are  now  a  great  variety  of  these  newer  power  trucks.  Some 
are  used  to  draw  a  train  of  other  hand  trucks  to  the  right  spots  for 
further  handling.    In  general,  there  are  three  classifications  of  power 
trucks: 

(a)  The  electric  platform  truck.    Goods  are  loaded  from  or 
directly  to  this  truck  whence  it  is  carried  to  its  destination  on  the 
pier. 

(b)  The  tractor  and  trailer  truck.    This  involves  a  separate  en- 
gine and  several  "cars"  or  non-power-driven  trucks.    When  fastened 
together  they  form  a  train  as  mentioned  above. 

(c)  The  electric  lift  truck  and  skid.    This  is  used  in  very  heavy 
loads  and  eliminates  dangerous  lifting  by  the  various  workmen.    The  plat- 
form of  the  truck  moves  in  two  directions.    It  can  move  up  and  down  simi- 
lar to  an  elevator  and  likewise  can  move  parallel  to  the  floor  on  which 
it  naturally  runs.    Cargo,  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  shed,  is  lifted  by 
means  of  a  small  skid.    The  truck  moves  into  position  and  literally  slides 
its  platform  under  the  load.    Once  the  load  is  on  the  platform  it  can  be 
carried  by  the  power  truck  to  any  point  of  the  pier.    The  skid,  which  in 
reality  is  a  truck  platform,  can  be  loaded  while  the  truck  is  carrying 
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another  load.    Hence  the  economy  of  time  saved  in  that  the  truck  is  not 
engaged  during  loading  operations.     The  Port  of  IJew  York  has  progressed 
the  furthest  in  the  use  of  this  type  of  equipment.    The  trucks  are  so 
constructed  that  they  can  carry  the  goods  directly  into  the  railroad  cars 
and  at  this  point  the  goods  are  removed  from  the  platform  of  the  truck. 
This  has  eliminated  two  or  three  handlings. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  to  the  use  of  this  third  type  of 
convey&nce.    If  the  cargo  is  not  uniform  or  near  uniform  it  is  not  as 
effective.    If  the  goods  must  he  sorted  and  classified  the  economy  is 
soon  lost.    Likewise  it  is  said  that  the  numerous  skids  not  in  use  occupy 
too  much  space  and  in  some  cases  add  to  the  congestion  on  the  piers. 
Other  equipment  on  the  pier  varies  according  to  the  types  of  cargo  handled. 
An  example,  if  the  pier  is  used  for  the  most  part  for  sugar,  equipment  is 
designed  for  this  purpose.    If  the  cargo  is  for  the  most  part  crated  goods, 
another  type  of  equipment  is  used.    Such  things  as  "gyp  cranes",  which 
are  small  hoists  mounted  on  trucks,  portable  conveyors,  portable  stackers 
are  a  few  of  the  many  types  of  additional  equipment  used  on  the  several 
piers. 

C .    The  Place  of  the  Longshoremen  in  the  Handling  of  Cargo.    1  .  e  have 
just  discussed  the  physical  set-up  of  the  Longshoreman  *  s  workshop.  Obvious- 
ly, the  place  of  the  laborer  in  connection  with  the  vast  amount  of  machin- 
ery is  comparable  to  the  place  he  has  taken  in  other  forms  of  endeavor. 
To  students  of  economics  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  mechanization  has 
had  no  disastrous  effects  upon  the  number  of  men  employed.    %uite  the 
reverse  is  true.    During  normal  times,  that  is  during  periods  not  blighted 
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by  general  economic  depression  or  war,  the  number  of  longshoremen  in 
this  country  has  shown  a  steady  increase.    By  inference,  then,  the  machine 
has  augmented  the  already  greet  capacity  of  these  laborers  and  has  made 
them  more  productive  individually  as  well  as  collectively.    Contrary  to 
the  general  trend  in  all  industry,  the  longshoreman  has  not  been  reduced 
in  relative  skill  by  the  introduction  of  machines.    Rather,  he  has  had  to 
display  more  skill  as  new  types  of  ships  were  built,  new  methods  of  pack- 
aging developed  and  as  new  tools  for  work  have  made  their  appearance.  It 
is  true  that  all  longshoremen  are  not  skilled  nor  do  they  have  to  display 
skill  for  certainly  even  the  most  inexperienced  layman  will  agree  that 
there  are  certain  menial  tasks  for  which  unskilled  labor  is  needed  and 
for  which  machines  are  non-economic. 

Under  actual  working  conditions  the  workers  are  divided  into  three 
groups  for  the  performance  of  a  job.    One  group  is  located  on  the  pier, 
one  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  and  one  in  the  hold.    There  is  only  one  excep- 
tion.   Many  of  the  coastwise  vessels  are  loaded  through  side  hatches  by 
the  various  hand  trucks  and  motor  trucks  that  are  part  of  the  pier's 
equipment.     In  this  case  one  "gang"  is  engaged  on  the  pier  in  loading  the 
trucks,  one  in  the  ship  in  unloading  the  trucks  and  one  "gang"  which  oper- 
ates the  trucks. 

On  the  pier,  the  group  is  responsible  for  making  up  the  "slings" 
after  the  goods  have  been  moved  from  the  shed  to  the  apron.    The  reverse, 
of  course,  is  true  during  unloading  operations.    On  the  deck,  the  "gang," 
generally  considered  more  skilled,  operates  the  winches  and  guide  the 
slings  or  platforms  into  or  out  of  the  hold.    Directing  the  winch  load 
into  or  out  of  the  hold  is  done  by  "gangwaymen"  who  signal  to  the  operator 
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of  the  winch  by  hand  or  whistle. 

The  third  group  is  in  the  hold.    Here  the  goods  are  loaded  into 
the  sling  (or  unloaded  from  the  sling  as  the  case  might  be.)     In  loading 
the  ship,  the  goods  are  dropped  into  the  hold  and  then  piled  in  specific 
ways  according  to  order.    These  men  handle  the  cargo  like  those  on  the 
pier  and  the  same  labor  requirements  are  desirable. 

For  purposes  of  illustration  let  us  assume  that  a  ship  is  tied 
alongside  of  a  pier  and  that  the  ship  is  ready  for  loading.    The  carrying 
of  goods  from  the  shed  onto  the  apron  is  a  continuous  operation  timed  with 
the  speed  with  which  goods  are  carried  from  the  pier  onto  the  ship  by  the 
winch.    There  are  several  methods  that  can  be  used,  all  of  which  depend 
upon  the  type  of  cargo  being  loaded. 

The  simplest  method, involves  the  use  of  one  boom  and  one  winch 

with  a  series  of  skids  leading  from  the  pier  to  the  deck  of  the  ship  and 

the  hatch  opening.    This  method  is  known  as  the  "whip." 

The  boom  is  placed  directly  over  the  hatch.    One  end  of  the 
fall  is  wound  around  the  drum  of  the  winch,  while  the  other  end, 
which  passes  over  the  tackle  at  the  top  of  the  boom  is  attached 
to  the  hook.    The  pieces  of  cargo  are  made  up  into  sling  loads 
or  drafts  on  the  apron  of  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  the  inclined 
skid  which  leads  from  the  pier  to  the  deck  of  the  ship.  Y/hen 
the  hook  is  attached  to  the  sling  and  the  winch  started,  the 
draft  is  dragged  up  the  skid  and  over  the  railing  of  the  ship  to 
the  opening  of  the  hatch.    It  is  lowered  into  the  hatch  by  grav- 
ity.   To  prevent  the  draft  from  swinging  to  the  side  of  the  hatch, 
a  worker  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  steadies  it  by  means  of  a  rope 
attached  to  the  hook.    When  the  cargo  is  landed  on  the  bottom  of 
the  hatch,  the  hook  is  released  and  the  deckraan  pulls  it  out  with 
the  help  of  the  same  guide  rope  and  throws  it  back  to  the  wharf 
for  a  second  draft. ^ 


1    Boris  Stern,  "Cargo  Handling  and  Longshore  Labor  Conditions," 
U.  5.  Bureau  of  Labor "Statistics,  Bulletin  550,  p.  11. 
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Unloading  cargo  is  different  from  the  loading  operations.  The 
previously  described  method  cannot  be  used  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  cargo  will  not  slide  down  the  skid  by  gravity.    There  are  three 
methods  used,  depending  upon  the  equipment  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  or 
on  the  pier.    The  first  is  a  "double  whip,"  the  second  a  "Burton"  and 
the  third  a  "union"  or  "married"  fall.    In  the  first,  as  the  name  implies, 
two  winches  are  put  into  use.    The  draft  is  raised  by  a  fall  which  oper- 
ates directly  over  the  hatch.    Upon  reaching  the  deck,  the  hooks  are 
changed.    The  second  fall,  attached  to  another  boom,  takes  the  draft  and 
by  means  of  the  boom  swings  it  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  down  on  to 
the  apron  of  the  pier.    The  first  hook  is  thrown  back  into  the  hold  for 
the  next  load.    In  the  case  of  a  "Burton"  the  second  hook  is  attached 
to  the  hook  used  in  drawing  the  sling  out  of  the  hatch.    With  two  falls 
attached  the  draft  is  lifted  from  the  hold.    Just  as  the  load  is  to  be 
swung  over  the  side  of  the  ship  the  deckman  disengages  the  first  hook 
and  throws  it  back  into  the  hold  as  in  the  double  whip. 

The  "union"  or  "married"  fall  involves  the  use  of  two  winches  and 
two  falls  during  the  entire  operation.    The  hooks  are  permanently  joined 
together.    Technically,  all  three  of  these  methods  are  the  same.  That 
is,  three  movements  of  the  sling  are  necessary.    In  this  third  type  of 
discharge  or  loading,  the  "up-and-down"  fall  carries  the  load  to  the  ship 
while  the  "over-the-side"  fall  is  relatively  idle.    When  the  need  comes 
for  the  second  fall,  the  first,  the  up-and-down,  ceases  to  function  and 
the  load  is  carried  entirely  by  the  other.    In  other  words,  in  the  double - 
whip  and  Burton,  the  hooks  are  disengaged  when  the  movement  changes.  In 
the  "married"  fall,  the  hooks  remain  together  throughout  the  entire 
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operation.    All  three  of  these  methods  are  used  for  loading  as  well  as 
unloading. 

By  these  illustrations  it  can  be  seen  that  the  grouping  of  the 
longshoremen  into  three  groups  almost  defines  their  duties  and  their 
function.    It  is  easily  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  workmen  are  either 
on  the  pier  or  in  the  hold  of  the  ship.    Few  men  are  needed  on  the  deck. 
Perhaps  then  by  implication  the  degree  of  skill  necessary  in  the  three 
groups  is  easily  seen.    The  operator  of  the  winch,  the  deckman  who  manip- 
ulates the  hooks,  the  signal  man,  who  directs  the  winch  man  by  arm  signals 
or  whistles  are  obviously  men  who  have  more  responsibility  and  who  need 
more  skill.    These  are  the  skilled  longshoremen  who  are  always  in  demand. 
Their  skill  is  derived  entirely  from  experience  rather  than  from  any 
teaching.    The  smoothness  with  which  these  men  conduct  the  loading  or  un- 
loading operations  is  interesting  to  see.    Lack  of  skill  at  this  point 
greatly  affects  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  group  of  men  who  work  upon 
the  job.    This  factor,  coupled  with  the  type  of  equipment,  the  facilities 
of  the  pier,  the  physical  make-up  of  the  ship  and  the  type  of  cargo  deter- 
mines the  productivity  of  the  group.    Perhaps  it  might  even  be  said  that 
upon  this  fulcrum  rests  the  lever  which  raises  or  lowers  the  wage  levels 
of  the  longshoremen. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  LONGSHOREMAN 

A.    The  Man.    Some  insight  into  this  phase  of  the  subject  might 
be  gleaned  first  from  a  hurried  analysis  of  the  age  groups  and  the 
origin  of  the  men.    Several  studies  in  this  country  and  abroad  have  dis- 
covered some  rather  interesting  facts.    There  is  a  concentration  of  men 
in  this  line  of  endeavor  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five, 
and  between  thirty-six  and  forty-five.    In  fact  there  are  more  men 
between  ages  of  forty-six  and  fifty-five  working  as  longshoremen  than 
there  are  between  sixteen  to  twenty-five.    In  other  words,  if  a  curve 
were  to  be  drawn  showing  the  employment  of  these  men  by  age  groups  it 
would  be  very  much  skewed  to  the  right  and  would  show  heavy  concentration 
on  the  middle  aged  group.    All  of  the  studies,  and  investigations  which 
have  been  made  since  1900  show  little  correlation  between  employment  by 
age  groups  and  the  number  working  as  longshoremen  during  periods  of  rising 
employment  and  prosperity.    However,  in  the  swing  of  the  business  activity 
curve  into  the  period  of  recession  and  finally  depression  there  is  some 
correlation.    During  recessions,  and  later  depressions,  it  has  been  found 
in  studies  of  all  occupations  that  the  older  men  are  laid  off.    This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  younger  man  can  be  hired  for  lower  wages  and  in 
addition  can,  according  to  many,  work  faster  and  more  efficiently  when 
those  requirements  are  needed.    The  statement  that  a  man  faces  unemploy- 
ment after  forty-five  years  of  age  has  been  heard  often.    Many  of  our 
employment  figures  tell  that  depressing' story. 
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At  the  outset  this  shift  of  labor  does  not  seem  consistent.  One 
might  easily  argue  that  men  over  forty-five  are  likewise  thrown  from 
employment  as  longshoremen.    Let  us  analyze  this  more  closely.    It  has 
been  stated  that  there  is  a  concentration  of  workmen  in  the  middle  age 
groups  of  longshoremen.    Why  then  does  this  concentration  continue  and 
in  fact  increase  during  depression  periods  where  naturally  trade  and 
shipping  fall  in  volume  at  the  same  time?    The  fects  run  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines  and  might  be  shown  by  a  hypothetical  case.    Mr.  Johnson  is 
employed  as  a  bricklayer.    He  has  e  wife  and  four  children  and  the  family 
has  been  living  under  good  circumstances.    Being  highly  skilled,  he 
received  high  wages.    But  trade  and  business  show  signs  of  decline  and 
building  constructicn  falls  off.    Mr.  Johnson  has  very  little  work.  His 
income  is  drastically  cut  because  there  is  little  work.    He  notices  a 
movement  within  his  craft  that  he  does  not  like.    TJhat  construction  is 
being  done  is  now  of  a  very  mediocre  type.    Inferior  materials  are  being 
used  to  bring  down  the  cost.    Skill  is  not  so  necessary.    Thus  the  men  in 
the  so-called  apprentice  class  are  retained  and  given  more  responsibility 
but  at  lower  wages,    Mr.  Johnson  finds  himself  virtually  frozen  out  of 
his  work  and  to  support  his  family  he  must  find  some  income.    The  shift 
from  one  skill  to  another  takes  a  long  time  and  during  this  time  there 
is  no  income.    Thus  he  looks  for  work  that  does  not  require  any  skill  or 
in  other  words  work  thf t  will  at  least  pay  him  enough  to  buy  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  for  his  family.    Let  us  assume  then  that  he  goes  to  the 
piers  and  tries  for  a  job  as  a  longshoreman.    Tnis  produces  an  excess  in 
the  supply  of  workers  in  view  of  a  falling  demand  for  workers  that  accom- 
panies the  decrease  of  shipping  during  a  depression  period. 
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Wages  in  this  field  have  a  tendency  to  drop.    There  were  originally- 
very  few  young  men  in  the  longshoreman  field.    Thus  the  net  result  is 
bn  accentuation  of  the  older  age  group.    The  age  distribution  of  dock 
labor  does  not  indicate  any  particular  demand  by  that  industry.  Rather, 
it  illustrates  wastage  from  other  industries.    The  abnormally  low  number 
of  young  men  suggests  that  it  is  not  a  trade  which  men,  as  a  rule,  enter 
from  choice.    The  abnormally  high  number  of  men  over  thirty-five  suggests 
that  it  is  a  trade  to  which  men  are  driven  after  the  best  years  of  their 
life  have  been  taken  by  other  employments. 

Longshoremen  therefore  seem  to  originate  from  two  distinct  sources. 

First,  a  number  of  men  will  drift  through  various  unskilled  occupations 

ending  finally  as  casual  laborers  at  the  water-fronts.    Secondly,  there 

is  a  general  sifting  down  from  all  lines  of  employment  into  this  field 

of  endeavor.    The  situation  in  the  ports  of  the  old  world  is  no  different 

than  here  in  the  United  States.    Mr.  Mayhew,  an  Englishman,  has  made  a 

survey  of  dock  labor  and  speaks  of  it  as 

.  .  .  being  made  up  of  every  calling.    There  were  decayed 
and  bankrupt  butchers,  master  bakers,  publicans,  grocers,  old 
soldiers,  old  sailors,  refugees,  broken-down  gentlemen,  dis- 
charged lawyer  clerks,  suspended  government  clerks,  alias  men, 
pensioners,  servants,  thieves — indeed,  everyone  who  wants  a 
loaf  and  is  willing  to  work  for  it.^ 

Although  during  the  golden  1920' s  there  was  a  trend  away  from  such 
a  situation  and  a  tendency  toward  a  definite  longshore  working  class, 
there  is  now,  in  1940,  a  reversal  of  that  movement.    All  of  this  tends  to 
further  prove  the  reasons  for  concentration  in  certain  age  groups,  for 


1    Henry  Mayhew,  London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor,  p.  313  et  seq.  . 
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this  country  has  just  experienced  a  period  of  violent  economic  malad- 
justment.   During  earlier  periods  there  was  a  noticeable  trend  from 
agricultural  lands  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States.    There  is  no  sem- 
blance of  such  a  movement  now.    VJere  we  discussing  the  period  of  the  great 
Westward  Movement  and  the  shift  of  persons  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  into 
the  fields  of  commerce  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the  ports  attracted 
agriculturalists.    Those  days  have  passed  long  since.    Shipping  companies 
must  compete  only  with  industry  to  attract  labor  and  in  this  competition 
the  companies  are  not  faring  very  well.    True,  where  some  skill  is  required, 
the  attraction  is  greater. 

Public  opinion  has  branded  the  longshoreman  as  a  loafer,  a  drinker, 
or  a  brawler.    It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  public  can  arrive  at  such  terms 
of  description.    Perchance,  in  these  trips  to  the  waterfront  they  have 
seen  the  longshoreman  in  his  work  clothes,  struggling  along  to  the  next 
pier  to  get  work,  or  they  have  happened  upon  a  group  of  Shenangoes  who 
are  the  down-and-outers  who  loaf  about  the  waterfront  hoping  to  pick  up 
an  extra  dollar  here  and  there.    The  waterfront  is  usually  not  the  nicest, 
cleanest  place  in  a  coastal  city.    Old  ramshackle  houses  and  buildings 
take  up  most  of  the  area.    The  odor  of  dank  salt  water  doesn't  elevate 
the  opinion  of  the  men.    How  often  many  of  us  have  become  opinionated 
because  our  nose  has  formulated  our  conceptions. 

With  this  environment,  with  average  low  wages,  with  slight  educa- 
tion, with  defeatist  social  complexes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  labor 
group  holds  a  relatively  low  position  in  society.    From  a  glance  again  at 
the  age  groups,  we  rightfully  assume  that  most  of  the  men  are  married, 
have  families  and  live  in  poor  tenements.    This  is  very  true.  However, 
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this  does  not  or  rather  should  not  determine  whether  the  man  is  a  good 
citizen  or  not.    Some  of  them  are  the  finest  of  citizens.    Others  are 
not.    Is  this  not  true  of  all  occupations?    Occasionally,  the  men  will 
go  on  a  spree,  will  drink  and  carouse  around  the  vermin  districts  that 
are  a  part  of  any  of  our  larger  cities.    This  happens  in  any  line  of 
work.    The  inference,  however,  is  not  that  the  longshoremen  as  a  whole 
are  a  group  of  goody-goody  boys  that  look  tough  when  in  old  clothes. 
No,  on  the  contrary,  this  class  of  workmen  is  saturated  with  men  who 
don't  care,  who  do  provide  society  with  problems,  or  who  are  on  the 
fringe  of  the  ruffian  class.    One  only  has  to  converse  with  them  either 
as  they  work  or  as  they  wait  for  work  to  learn  several  words  that  could 
not  be  found  in  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  or  to  hear  several  stories 
that  could  not  even  be  printed  in  Esquire.    Whether  the  Psychologist  of 
the  Behaviorist  school  used  these  men  as  a  case  in  point  for  the  proof 
of  his  theory  is  hard  to  say,  but  without  a  doubt  he  could  use  it  to 
some  advantage. 

Politically,  socially,  and  religiously,  these  men  reflect  the  mores 
of  the  masses.    We  could  not  expect  them  to  be  a  rational  group.  Rather 
they  could  be  nothing  but  prey  for  emotional  stimulus.    In  cases  where 
the  man  actually  has  a  residence  and  cares  enough  about  paying  his  poll 
tax,  the  men  are  easily  swaysd  by  the  political  Ward  Leader.    In  the  South, 
where  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  negroes  upon  the  wharves,  the  economic 
and  political  proposals  of  the  communist  meet  with  much  approval.  How- 
ever, in  the  South,  and  especially  the  deep  South,  it  matters  very  little 
what  the  negro  thinks  about  politics  or  social  institutions.    He  has  little 
if  any  chance  to  express  even  his  guided  opinions.    Unionism,  about  which 
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we  shall  talk  later,  has  helped  to  remedy  this  situation  in  all  ports 
to  some  extent.    This  is  especially  true  since  the  coming  of  the  C.I.O. 

Tenements  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city  are  not  conducive 
to  good  living  conditions.    With  low  wages,  the  men  cannot  afford  to  do 
any  better.     In  New  York  the  Bowery  is  the  home  of  the  longshoreman.  In 
Boston,  South  Boston  or  East  Boston  is  their  residence  while  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  is  the  Barbary  Coast.    Nowhere  else  can  these  men  get  homes 
whose  rents  come  within  their  means.    If  the  man  is  unmarried  he  often- 
times "bunks"  in  the  house  of  the  married  worker,  or  inhabits  the  "flop- 
houses" of  the  water-front.    When  business  is  bad  and  there  is  little 
work,  the  park  bench  is  the  softest  bed  he  can  find.    In  most  cases  it  is 
a  job-to- job  existence.    This  is  even  true  among  the  "regular"  longshore- 
men who  are  not  drunkards,  and  who  do  swear  and  who  will  fight  at  the 
slightest  provocation. 

A  rather  interesting  picture  of  living  conditions  can  be  gotten 
from  an  analysis  of  the  actual  living  facilities  of  the  longshoremen.  On 
the  East  Coast,  Greenwich  House  has  studied  a  sample  of  two  hundred  seven- 
teen longshoremen's  homes  while  the  comparative  picture  from  the  West 
Coast  is  provided  by  a  study  sponsored  by  the  International  Longshoremen's 
and  Warehousemen' s  Union.    The  results  are  shown  as  follows  under  three 
headings:    Home  ownership,  Number  of  rooms  per  family,  and  Improvements 
in  Longshoremen's  Homes.    The  emphasis  is  not  placed  upon  any  comparison, 
but  rather  upon  the  total  picture. 
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TARLK  I 

LIVING 

FACILITIES 

EAST  COAST  AND  WEST  COAST1 

Seattle  and 

New  York 

Portland 

City 

"Pi ill     OWTIPT^hi  TJ 

24.9  % 

0  * 

Ownership  with  mortgage 

23.5 

0 

52.0 

i  on 

Number  of  rooms  per  family: 

3  rooms  or  less 

17.9  $ 

19-9 

4  rooms 

10.5 

53.0 

5  rooms 

39.1 

18-4 

6  rooms 

20.2 

6.9 

7  rooms 

12.3 

1.9 

Total  number  of  rooms  and  persons 

in  PT  7  ■fp'm'MipR* 

JL  11            r      X  ~  I M  ,L  11CO* 

Rooms 

1086 

908 

Persons 

704 

956 

Improvements  in  Homes: 

With  Without 

til  l/Xi  JJ.UHOUI/ 

Central  heat 

104  113 

50  167 

Bathroom 

200  17 

72  155 

Private  toilet 

200  17 

110  107 

Automobile  ownership: 

50.0  % 

5.0  <fo 

1    "Longshoremen,  Pacific  and  Atlantic,"  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen* s  Union,  a  pamphlet,  pp.  16-17. 


TABLE  II 

LIVIIIG  FACILITIES  OF  ALL  LONSSHQKEMBF 


Home  ownership: 


Full  ownership       *  12,2 

Ownership  v/ith  mortgage  11.4 

Renters  76.4  jfi 

Rooms,  families  and  persons: 

Total  number  of  rooms  1790 

Total  persons  1864 

Rooms  per  person  .96 

Improvements : 

Central  heat  35.4  % 

Bathrooms  62.6 

Private  toilets  71.4 


1  Ibid. 
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The  longshoreman  has  done  very  little  to  improve  himself.    He  has 
taken  the  public  criticism  to  heart  and  there  it  still  resides.  Census 
takers  have  noted  that  many  of  the  wives  of  the  men  have  reported  their 
husbands  as  shipping  clerks.    They  were  ashamed  of  the  occupation.  The 
men  are  inclined  to  seem  shy.    Rather  than  shyness,  it  may  well  be  called 
independence  and  fear  combined.    Longshoremen  hate  toadyism.    He  is  sus- 
picious of  any  intruder  and  it  is  hard  to  win  his  confidence.    3eing  human 
he  is  not  without  his  inconsistencies.    Probably  no  other  group  is  harder 
to  get  in  touch  with  and  understand.    For  the  most  part  these  men  are 
honest  and  rarely  have  portions  of  cargo  been  found  missing.    This  is 
rather  remarkable  when  one  realizes  that  they  handle  all  kinds  of  cargo 
during  all  times  of  the  day  or  night  and  during  all  times  of  the  year. 
Lawyers,  who  have  known  these  men  in  the  way  of  business,  have  expressed 
admiration  of  some  of  the  manly  principles  for  which  longshoremen  stand 
as  well  as  for  the  decency  and  order  which  characterize  their  meetings. 

Longshoremen  are  gregarious.    When  out  of  work,  the  majority  of 
them  hang  about  the  streets.    It  is  not  wise  for  them  to  go  home  for  there 
may  be  work  for  them.    Many  sit  around  on  the  curb,  against  buildings,  read> 
ing  the  daily  papers  and  commenting  on  current  happenings  while  others 
are  busily  engaged  in  "tossing  pennies"  or  in  just  loafing. 

If  not  called  to  work,  the  man  may  spend  his  evenings  with  his 
family,  attend  meetings  of  his  union,  or  stand  on  the  street  corner  with 
his  friends.    Sunday  is  often  a  day  of  work  rather  than  rest.    If  not 
working,  it  is  spent  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  rest  days  of  other  work- 
ing men.    Union  meetings  are  frequently  held  on  Sunday.    luany  attend 
church  services.    The  predominance  of  Irish,  Italians,  and  Slavs  determines 
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the  prevailing  religion.    A  large  percentage  are  Catholic. 

B.    The  Nationality  question.     In  that  a  longshoreman  is  a 
Philadelphian,  a  San  Franciscan  or  a  Bostonian,  he  does  not  belong  to  any 
race  or  nationality,  strictly  speaking.    His  origin  is  varied.    He  comes 
from  many  races  and  many  nationalities. 

It  may  be  surprising  and  yet  not  beyond  the  realms  of  reason  that 
there  is  a  definite  correlation  between  the  nationalities  that  migrated 
to  this  country  during  specific  Periods  of  our  history  and  the  nationality 
make-up  of  ,the  dock  laborers.    Previous  to  1890  the  ethnic  composition 
of  our  immigration  was  made  up  of  Northern  and  Western  Europeans.  Since 
that  date,  due  to  a  complexity  of  causes,  the  origin  changed  definitely 
to  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.    Sociologists  have  informed  us  that  this 
change  was  significant  because  it  meant  the  shift  to  peoples  who  were  not 
easily  assimilated  by  the  existing  resident  population.  Traditions, 
customs  and  mores  were  different.    The  trend  in  immigration  was  reflected 
in  something  of  a  drastic  change  in  the  racial  and  nationality  composition 
of  the  longshoremen.    According  to  the  General  Director  of  Census,  ninety 
to  ninety-five  percent  of  all  the  longshoremen  in  the  country  in  1330 
were  Irish  and  Irish-Americans.    The  remainder  were  Germans,  Scotch,  Eng- 
lish, Scandinavians,  Negroes,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
Beginning  in  the  decade  of  1880  the  composition  showed  definite  signs  of 
change.    In  all  lines  of  work  this  was  true.    The  industrial  areas  of  the 
United  States  attracted  large  numbers  of  Southern  Europeans  because  of 
the  relatively  high  wages  offered.    Agents  of  the  American  mills  travelled 
throughout  Europe  advertising  the  high  wages,  high  standards  of  living 
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and  advancement  opportunities  in  the  United  States.    The  obvious  reason 
lay  in  the  demand  for  cheap  labor  to  meet  the  competition  of  this  period 
of  unbridled  individualism.    The  Northern  European  countries  were  in  the 
middle  of  a  similar  era  of  expansion.    Wage  levels  were  on  the  increase 
and  the  opportunities  for  the  individual  were  great  enough  to  hold  the 
population  within  the  areas  of  the  Northern  countries.    Before  very  long 
the  Italians,  Bulgarians,  Serbians,  Greeks,  Poles,  and  Russians  began  to 
pour  into  the  country  in  search  of  the  "streets  of  goldw  they  had  heard 
about.    Students  of  population  movements  generally  agree  on  the  result 
of  this  great  movement.    Upon  landing  in  the  large  ports  such  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Boston,  the  immigrants  went  no  farther.  They 
sought  v.ork  in  these  new,  great  cities.    This  resulted  in  pressure  upon 
the  resident  populations  and  their  subsequent  moving  into  the  middle  and 
far  "Test  in  search  of  new  opportunities.    This  made  for  a  change  in  the 
working  population  of  these  coastal  cities.    Being  persons  who  had  been 
unskilled  or  of  the  low  wage  earning  class,  they  offered  themselves  for 
employment  at  wages  that  for  them  seemed  nebulous  in  height  but  which  were 
in  reality  below  the  levels  of  the  existing  wages.    Employers,  naturally 
seized  the  opportunity  that  presented  itself.    The  Southern  European  entered 
the  water-front  labor  group  and  to  this  day  has  not  been  replaced.  The 
strikers  in  New  York  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
a  great  effect  upon  this  change.    When  the  regular  men  went  out  on  strike, 
the  shipping  companies  turned  to  these  newest  immigrants  to  finish  the 
tasks  left  undone  by  the  strikers.    For  the  shipping  companies  this  was 
costly.    However,  after  the  siege  of  strikes  there  was  a  genuine  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  such  happenings 
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and  they  naturally  turned  to  this  large  group  of  unskilled  labor.  This 
trend  was  a  serious  threat  upon  the  "monopoly"  the  Irish  had  upon  thifl 
type  of  work,  but,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  the  hiring  of  the  Southern 
European,  particularly  the  Italian,  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  strikes 
and  labor  trouble.    The  Irish  feared  that  the  newcomers,  in  the  event  of 
another  strike,  would  take  over  the  longshore  work  entirely.    For  this 
reason,  the  Southern  European  did  not  in  numbers  gain  enormous  proportion 
until  after  the  turn  of  the  century.    Expansion  in  other  lines  absorbed 
the  Irish  so  that  they  no  longer  claimed  the  right  to  the  monopoly. 

From  a  labor  point  of  view,  this  newer  group  was  peculiar.  The 
problem  of  the  language  bothered  the  foreman  for  a  while  but  soon  the  sign 
language  took  the  place  of  the  spoken  word.    This,  along  with  the  general 
make-up  of  the  Italian  or  the  Southern  European,  served  further  to  open 
the  door  for  their  employment.    Not  used  to  high  wages  they  did  not  balk 
at  wage  reductions.    They  took  orders  without  a  dissenting  word.  They 
could  imitate  easily  and  quickly.    The  foremen,  saloon-keepers,  and  native 
bosses  discovered  a  very  lucrative  source  of  additional  money.    The  Italian 
thought  that  he  ought  to  "pay"  for  his  "good"  job.    He  saw  no  reason  why 
he  shouldn' t  pay  for  a  favor  done  him  when  the  foreman  agreed  to  hire  a 
relative  or  a  friend.    The  native  foremen  hired  their  own  "brothers," 
while  some  Italians,  backed  by  bankers  back  home,  became  contracting  steve- 
dores and  hired  no  one  but  Italians. 

From  the  employer's  viewpoint  all  of  this  change  was  advantageous. 
The  Northern  European,  particularly  the  Irish,  were  unmanageable  and  not 
dependable.    The  Southern  European  was  tractable,  would  do  anything  he  was 
told,  did  not  fight  over  the  question  of  politics  and  did  not  have  the 
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sense  of  being  oppressed.    The  Irish  end  the  "Dagoes"  could  not  work 
together  in  groups.    This  led  to  the  separation  into  groups  of  one  nation- 
ality.   It  was  not  hard  then  to  hire  more  Italian  groups  than  Irish. 
Gradually  the  Irish  were  eased  out. 

Even  since  the  days  of  slavery  the  negro  has  been  considered  a 
sub-standard  worker.    Considered  as  such  by  employers  and  employees  alike, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  this  race  has  been  one  that  could  be  shifted  from 
one  thing  to  the  other  without  much  disturbance.    Strikes  in  the  Northern 
ports  were  excuses  for  employers  to  bring  negroes  from  the  South  where 
they  had  had  some  experience  "loading  bales  of  cotton"  or  loading  or  un- 
loading fruit  ships.    They  were  strong  and  could  do  heavy  work  if  driven 
to  the  task.    Seldom  did  they  advance  to  any  responsible  position.  Today, 
the  Northern  ports  employ  some  negroes.    However,  because  they  are  not 
suited  for  all  kinds  of  jobs,  their  numbers  are  not  great.     In  the  Southern 
ports  of  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Baltimore  they,  of  course,  are  used 
probably  because  of  custom  and  possibly  because  their  labor  obviates  the 
use  of  machinery.    The  products  handled  in  these  Southern  ports,  outside 
of  the  bulky  materials  such  as  coal,  do  not  need  much  machinery  and  in 
these  situations  the  negro  can  fit  admirably.    The  inference  is  not  that 
the  negro  could  not  use  machinery.    No  doubt,  if  he  were  trained  in  the 
use  of  the  various  labor  aids  he  could  be  far  more  productive  as  was  the 
case  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Slavery  days.    Long  before  Emmancipation, 
the  Southern  planter  realized  the  costliness  of  this  unskilled  labor  but 
feared  the  social  effects  of  teaching  the  negro  the  intricacies  of 
machine  usage. 
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Other  nationalities  have  filtered  into  this  labor  force  from 
tinie  to  time.    The  Russian,  and  the  Russian-Jew,  the  Pole  end  the  Polish- 
Jew  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  various  ports  of  the  East  and  West 
coasts.    Even  the  Dutch  and  French-Canadians  are  members  of  this  class  of 
laborers. 

No  one  port  can  be  considered  a  port  of  particular  nationalities. 
Rather  each  port  is  a  hodge-podge  of  various  races  and  nationalities. 
True,  there  are  some  ports  where  there  is  a  predominance  of  one  national- 
ity, but  there  are  plenty  of  others  as  well.    For  example,  New  York  has 
many  Polish,  Russian  and  Italian  workers.    Boston  has  many  Irish,  Scan- 
dinavian and  Portuguese.    New  Orleans  has  many  Negroes.    Seattle  has  Irish, 
Russians,  Chinese,  Italians,  and  old  stock  Americans  who  have  sifted 
through  from  the  travelling  casual  laborers  of  the  beet-sugar  fields,  the 
apple  orchards  and  the  fertile  fruit  farms  of  the  Imperial  Valley.  One 
trend  seems  noticeable.    The  number  of  Northern  Europeans  is  steadily 
decreasing.    For  example,  there  are  very  few  young  Irishmen  going  into 
longshore  work.    This  tendency  is  not  the  most  desirable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  individual  or  group  productivity.    No  study  of  productivity 
during  the  earlier  years  is  available,  but  the  reports  and  opinions  of 
foremen  seem  to  give  this  impression.    Some  say  "it  is  hard  to  make  the 
men  work"  or  "they  have  to  be  told  everything."    These  opinions  infer 
that  the  new  men  are  not  as  productive  as  those  who  worked  before  them. 
Perhaps,  and  it  is  only  an  insupportable  opinion,  all  of  this  is  a  good 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  a  great  amount  of  machinery.  Productivity 
here  is  just  as  important  as  in  any  other  business. 
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C.    Modern  Unionization  and  its  Effects.    Although  there  are 
several  cases  of  labor  specialization  in  longshore  work,  the  fact  that 
there  is  division  of  labor  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  requirements  of  a 
particular  job.    Rather,  labor  is  divided  loosely  into  three  general 
groups  (as  has  been  described  previously  in  this  treatise)  and  this  divi- 
sion results  from  the  place  of  work.    A  man  is  a  longshoreman  if  he  works 
on  the  pier  and  moves  goods  on  to  the  apron.    The  man  on  the  deck  or  in 
the  hold  handles  these  same  goods,  and  in  much  the  same  manner.    No  one 
"specializes"  in  working  in  the  hold,  or  working  on  the  pier.    There  are 
a  few  men  who  might  be  called  skilled  craftsmen  in  that  they  operate 
complicated  machinery  or  that  they  have  to  use  the  machinery  to  move  the 
goods  in  a  skilled  manner.    This  latter  group  forms  a  small  minority  of 
the  vast  number  of  longshoremen  in  the  various  ports. 

-  7ith  this  sort  of  labor  structure,  it  is  something  of  a  surprise 
that  unionism  ever  gained  a  fast  hold  especially  during  the  era  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.    This  American  Federation  of  Labor,  with 
its  emphasis  upon  crafts,  had  its  origin  in  the  break  up  of  the  older 
Knights  of  Labor,  an  organization  that  spoke  in  terms  of  the  "brother- 
hood of  man."    At  the  close  of  the  strike  of  1887,  the  details  of  which 
were  discussed  previously,  water-front  labor  adopted  a  rather  antagonistic 
attitude  toward  labor.    Public  opinion  regarding  all  labor  was  not  sym- 
pathetic and  most  of  the  labor  movement  rested  in  the  skilled  craft  move- 
ment remotely  spurred  on  by  the.  English  Labor  movement  and  by  the  Utopian 
thinkers  of  this  country*    In  spite  of  these  things,  the  longshoreman  did 
organize  and  the  labor  structure  was  actually  industrial  rather  than 
craft.    This  was  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  a  Scotch  labor  leader 
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by  the  name  of  Edward  McHugh  who  had  b^en  sent  here  by  the  Docker's 
Union  of  England  to  bolster,  or  to  be  more  correct,  to  revive  unionism 
among  the  longshoremen.    McHugh  was  well  received  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  an  organization  known  as  the  American  Longshoremen's  Union  made 
its  appearance.    The  men  at  the  various  ports  must  have  been  hungry  for 
unionism  or  otherwise  the  movement  would  not  have  mushroomed  so  quickly. 

In  spite  of  the  good  prospects  for  the  new  union,  the  next  few 
years  brought  many  troubles.    The  members  felt  very  secure  in  their  new 
organization  and  paid  their  dues  well.    In  fact,  the  coffers  of  the 
organization  swelled  so  rapidly  that  temptation  became  too  great  for  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  Devlin.    He  absconded  with  all  the  funds.    This  did  not 
help  Mr.  McHugh  and  his  organization  at  all.    He  tried  to  bring  the  men 
together  and  clear  up  the  muddled  accounts.    However,  a  sizeable  number 
broke  away  and  formed  a  new  organization.    Thus  was  born  the  Longshore- 
men's Union  Protective  Association.    The  new  organization  by  its  separate 
incorporation  saved  itself  the  trouble  of  meeting  its  debt  obligations 
contracted  under  the  older  union.    Before  very  long,  McHugh  realized  that 
he  was  not  quite  as  popular  as  he  thought  he  was.    He  returned  to  England 
disappointed  over  his  failure  to  lend  permanence  to  the  labor  movement 
in  this  country. 

In  reality,  the  split  from  the  A.L.U.  had  some  sound  significance. 
In  the  newer  organization  each  union  retained  its  autonomy  in  most  all 
matters  and  used  the  national  organization  only  when  it  could  go  no  further 
as  a  local. 

The  year  1907  brought  another  of  the  numerous  strikes.    This  one, 
as  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  others,  occurred  in  New  York  City.  While 
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this  strike  was  still  in  progress  there  was  much  talk  of  another  split. 
Whether  this  change  was  due  to  "advertising"  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  or  not  is  hard  to  ascertain.    It  is  known,  however,  that  other 
workers  upon  whom  the  longshoremen  ultimately  depended  such  as  the  sea- 
men, grain  handlers,  and  teamsters  did  attract  a  sizeable  number  of  the 
men  from  the  L.U.P.A.    There  was  an  organization  known  as  the  International 
Longshoremen,  Marine  and  Transport  Workers  Association  that  had  become 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.    Several  of  the  locals 
of  the  Longshoremen* s  United  Protective  Assoc istion  left  the  organization 
en  masse  and  obtained  charters  as  locals  in  the  A.F.L.  affiliate.  This 
was  like  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  for  the  Seamen* s  Union  began 
to  offer  criticism  particularly  in  regard  to  the  right  use  of  the  term 
"Marine  and  Transport  Workers."    There  was  not  but  one  thing  to  do. 
Accordingly,  an  association  strictly  for  longshoremen  made  its  appearance 
under  the  name  of  International  Longshoremen's  Association, 

From  1896  until  1908  the  Longshoremen  had  maintained  several  dif- 
ferent national  organizations  and  in  the  last  stage  they  found  themselves 
solidly  affiliated  with  the  national  Labor  Movement.    All  of  this  does 
not  mean  that  all  the  water-front  workers  moved  as  a  body  from  one  stage 
to  the  other.    Some  of  them  hung  on  to  their  old  organizations  until  the 
last.    The  majority,  however,  never  had  belonged  to  a  labor  union. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  find  either  the  percentage  of 
workers  who  were  unionized  or  who  were  in  unions.    From  union  figures  we 
do  gather,  however,  that  there  was  a  correlation  between  the  increase  in 
membership  in  all  unions  in  the  United  States  and  the  membership  in  the 
I.L.A.    Such  a  trend  continued  throughout  the  World  War  of  1914-1918 
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and  the  post-war  period.     It  was  not  until  1939  that  we  see  any  sizeable 
increase.    This  increase  was  relative  only.    In  1934,  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  unionism  took  a  new 
lease  on  life. 

The  average  layman  would  naturally  think  that  this  new  industrial 
form  of  organization  would  appeal  to  the  basically  unskilled  labor  groups 
in  the  A.F.  of  L.  and  particularly  to  the  longshoremen.    However,  the  seeds 
of  Industrial  unionism  fell  upon  rocky  ground  in  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
States.    On  the  west  coast  the  story  was  entirely  different.    Mr.  Harry 
Bridges,  the  Australian  liberal  labor  leader  all  of  a  sudden  appeared  as 
the  Hoses  for  the  John  L.  Lewis  group.    Bridges  had  long  been  interested 
more  than  passively  in  the  Seamen* s  Union.    The  San  rrancisco  Strike  of 
1934  was  a  good  stage  on  which  to  start  a  new  drama  in  one  act.     This  drama 
was  not  a  farce-comedy  nor  was  it  a  tragedy  in  the  Shakespearean  manner. 
Rather  it  was  a  successful  play  that  had  a  social  conditions  theme.  Out 
of  it  all  emerged  a  strong  organization  involving  the  near-welding  of  the 
Longshoremen,  Seamen  and  Teamsters  into  one  solid  mass  which  was  a  new 
enemy  to  be  feared  by  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  Eastern  Seaboard  A.F.  of  L.  group. 
Mr.  Joseph  Curran  of  the  Seamen  carried  the  banner  of  Harry  Bridges  right 
into  the  front  yard  of  Mr.  Ryan  to  the  degree  that  at  one  time  during 
1937-8  it  looked  as  though  Mr.  Ryan  would  have  to  go  into  retirement. 
However,  the  "purge"  as  it  might  be  called  did  not  quite  succeed.  Several 
reasons  might  be  given  for  this. 

1.  The  autonomy  desired  by  the  seamen  and  the  Longshoremen  in 
the  eastern  ports. 

2.  The  number  of  non-union  men  in  the  eastern  ports,  particularly 
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in  ports  south  of  New  York  City.    The  West  coast  had  been  unionized  from 
Vancouver,  B.C.  to  San  Diego,  California.    Steamship  companies  could 
shift  more  easily  here,  in  spite  of  the  known  importance  of  the  port  of 
New  York. 

3.    The  "closed  port"  situation  in  the  important  ports. of  the 
East.    It  was  hard  for  the  C.I.O.  to  break  into  a  port  that  was  entirely 
unionized  through  the  medium  of  contracts. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  may  be  given,  but  these  three  seem 

to  be  the  most  important.    It  must  be  not9d  that  no  one  of  these  three 

reasons  by  itself  could  have  kept  the  Bridges  group  out.    Rather,  it  was 

i 

the  joint  operation  of  all  three  conditions.    The  C.I.O.  got  little  fur- 
ther than  the  Seamen's  groups  in  the  Eastern  ports  and  these  gains  were 
acquired  with  great  difficulty  in  spite  of  the  great  surge  of  the  Industrial 
Philosophy  throughout  all  unionism  since  1934  and  in  particular  since  1936. 

One  great  thing  seems  to  have  resulted  from  this  inter-union  war- 
fare.   There  are  more  men  in  unions  today  than  ever  before.    Both  groups 
have  struggled  harder  than  ever  to  so  bolster  themselves  that  the  rival 
could  not  infringe  upon  t he  field.    This  is  true  in  the  whole  field  of 
unionism  in  the  United  States.    Competition  seems  to  have  had  some  real 
effect  from  the  point  of  view  of  unionism.    Of  course,  we  cannot  say  that 
that  Industrial  form  has  been  entirely  successful.    Even  on  the  West  coast 
Mr.  Bridges  has  discovered  a  few  particularly  sharp  thorns  that  prevent 
him,  at  present  at  least,  from  gathering  all  the  flowers.    Among  the  Team- 
sters in  the  State  of  Washington,  the  A.F.  of  L.  still  holds  sway. 
Mr.  Bridges  activity  by  virtue  of  this  fact  along  with  others  has  been 
limited  to  Seamen  and  Longshoremen. 
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D.    The  Place  of  the  Longshoreman  in  Wharf  Organization.  Previously 
in  this  treatise  it  was  stated  that  the  longshoreman  was  the  one  who 
actually  performed  the  labor  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships.  This 
implied  that  he  was  hired  by  some  employer.    There  are  two  main  types  of 
employers  namely,  the  Stevedore  Companies  and  the  Steamship  Lines.  The 
former  is  an  organization  which  assumes  the  task  of  loading  or  unloading 
the  ship  by  bidding  for  the  job.    Once  the  job  has  been  awarded  the  Steve- 
doring company  hires  longshoremen  according  to  the  amount  and  kind  of 
goods  that  need  to  be  handled.    This  is  usually  the  case  in  intercoastal 
or  foreign  shipping  but  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  with  coast- 
wise shipping.     In  the  latter  case,  the  Steamship  company  as  a  rule  em- 
ploys a  full-time  crew  of  bosses  who  take  the  place  of  the  independent 
stevedore . 

In  either  case,  however,  the  functions  of  the  stevedore  must  be 
performed  by  someone.    As  is  the  case  with  any  business,  the  bosses,  so 
called,  are  overseers  or  directors  of  all  the  operations.    In  unloading 
large  ships  with  tremendous  cargoes  it  is  usual  to  find  a  leader  of  each 
gang  or  longshoremen.    In  addition  there  is  one  man  who  is  the  director 
of  the  entire  operation.    He  is  aided  by  a  crew  of  clerks  who  are  regular, 
full-time  employees  of  the  Stevedore  or  Steamship  company.    There  are 
tally  clerks,  time  clerks,  check-off  men  and  a  host  of  other  minor  clerks 
who  have  specific  tasks  to  perform.    In  all  cases  of  loading  the  overseer 
takes  orders  from  the  captains  of  the  ships.    Some  captains  wish  to  have 
the  ship  ride  on  even  keel,  some  like  to  have  the  bow  side  low  in  the 
water,  while  others  wish  to  have  the  ship  loaded  so  that  the  stern  is  well 
down  in  the  water.    Should  the  ship  be  loaded  so  that  it  lists  to  the  port 
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or  to  the  starboard,  the  boss  stevedore  is  open  for  criticism. 

The  Stevedore  companies  must  always  and  finally  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  Port  Authority.    Goods  must  be  handled  according  to  regulations. 
These  regulations  are  enforced  so  as  to  prevent  accidents  and  to  insure 
the  correct  and  efficient  use  of  the  port  facilities. 

Perhaps  a  diagram  of  organization  wouli  serve  well  as  an 
illustration.     (See  the  next  page.) 
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CHART  I 
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From  the  diagram  on  the  previous  page  the  exact  relationship 
between  the  various  operatives  can  be  seen.    For  the  most  part  there  is 
a  line  or  direct  type  of  organization.    Responsibility  is  well  defined. 

The  tally  clerk's  function  varies  according  to  the  company  for 
which  he  works.    He  usually  has  a  complete  list  of  the  goods  to  be  loaded 
or  unloaded  or  in  other  words,  a  duplicate  of  the  ship's  manifest.  As 
the  goods  are  loaded  or  unloaded,  he  tabulates  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  company  and  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  shipping  company. 

The  time  clerk  keeps  the  working  hours  of  all  the  men  including 
the  hours  of  the  bosses.    From  his  records  the  wage  payments  are  cal- 
culated and  paid. 

The  check-off  clerk  duplicates  to  some  extent  the  work  of  the 
tally  clerk.    However,  as  goods  are  put  in  their  final  resting  place, 
his  sheet  records  the  fact.    His  records  should  check  with  those  of  the 
tally  clerk.    The  check-off  clerk  is  not  always  used.    On  large  operations 
however,  a  double  check  is  often  necessary. 

The  above  discussion  describes  the  functions  of  the  independent 
stevedoring  company.    In  coastwise  trade,  where  the  companies  and  ships 
are  relatively  smaller,  the  Steamship  company  employs  a  full  time  staff 
to  work  on  its  own  piers.    They  do  the  same  work  as  the  independent 
company  and  the  organization  is  basically  the  same  as  described  on  page 
sixty-one. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  there  is  a  possibility  for  a  long- 
shoreman to  advance  into  a  relatively  permanent  job  with  a  stevedoring 
company.    Often  times  men  are  broken  in  as  clerks,  if  they  show  such 
inclination  but  more  often  the  men  enter  the  permanent  organization 


FIGURE  III 
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A  sling  load  being-  lowered  into  the  hold  of  an  intercoastal  ship. 
Notice  the  protective  netting  around  the  load. 
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through  the  medium  of  a  gang  boss  or  assistant  stevedore.  In  the  earlier 
days  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  longshoremen  who  had  saved  sufficient 
capital  from  their  earnings  to  start  a  Stevedoring  company  of  their  own. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  piers  monopolized  by  one  Stevedore 
concern.    By  virtue  of  this  fact  any  ship  that  docks  at  this  "private" 
pier  must  be  serviced  by  the  single  operating  company.    In  ports  where 
the  city  owns  several  piers  competition  between  stevedores  is  eliminated 
by  means  of  exclusive  contracts  with  steamship  companies.    From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Steamship  company,  this  is  good  management.    Working  on 
the  same  ships  time  and  time  again,  the  Stevedores  get  to  know  the  physical 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  ship  and  the  constant  desires  of  the 
ships  captains.    This  speeds  up  the  loading  or  the  unloading  of  cargo  and 
improves  the  productivity  of  labor. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  ELIPLOYMENT 

A.    The  Methods  of  Hiring.    Because  this  occupation  is  more  or 
less  casual  in  nature,  the  problem  of  tenure  of  employment  is  one  of  the 
chief  problems  of  waterfront  workers.    It  will  be  remembered  from  an 
earlier  chapter  that  this  type  of  labor  began  because  there  was  no  ready 
labor  force.    Ships  did  not  operate  on  definite  schedules  and  even  if 
efforts  were  made  to  be  punctual  there  was  no  assurance  that  the  ship 
would  dock  at  a  prescribed  time.    Some  days  there  were  very  few  ships  to 
be  loaded  or  unloaded.    On  others  there  were  far  too  many  for  the  labor 
force  available. 

Strangely  enough,  this  country  has  been  very  backward  in  its 
attempt  to  remedy  this  problem.    Unions  seemed  to  miss  their  mark  when 
they  attacked  only  the  problem  of  wages.    Of  course,  the  union  hoped  to 
be  so  attractive  by  its  power  over  the  employers,  that  it  could  in  itself 
limit  the  number  of  men  and  thus  effect  a  work  rotation  scheme  for  its 
members.    Such  misdirected  energy  served  to  intensify  the  problem  for 
while  the  unions  were  bickering  among  themselves,  non-union  men  were  sell- 
ing their  labor  for  low  wages  at  any  time  they  could. 

For  a  long  time  the  employers  have  desired  to  remedy  this  problem 
because  it  would  be  a  savings  to  them.    Having  a  ship  tie  up  at  a  dock 
and  wait  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  until  a  labor  force  could  be  gathered 
together  meant  that  the  dockage  charges  were  that  much  higher. 

It  can  be  said  then  that  both  labor  and  employers  were  intent  upon 
removing  the  casualness  from  this  type  of  labor.    That  they  did  not  arrive 
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at  some  common  approach  is  due  to  numerous  things,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  that  of  the  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  labor.    Many  labor 
organizations  heve  had  very  poor  leadership  and  the  Longshoremen's  Unions 
have  been  good  examples. 

In  Europe,  the  problem  came  to  the  attention  of  the  government 
and  the  people  because  of  the  effects  of  erratic  employment  upon  the  relief 
rolls  and  unemployment  benefit  reserves.    As  early  as  1906,  the  port  of 
Hamburg,  Germany  made  a  definitely  successful  approach  to  the  problem. 
All  of  the  employers  were  combined  in  a  Hafenbetriebs-Verein  (Shippers 
Association.)    Next  they  organized  all  dock  labor  and  by  means  of  regula- 
tions and  controls  they  sought  to  bring  about  a  balance  between  the  supply 
and  demand  for  labor.    Public  houses,  such  as  saloons,  inns,  beer  halls 
and  the  like  were  abolished  as  hiring  agencies.    Five  representatives  from 
the  employers  and  five  from  the  employees  were  appointed  to  act  as  a  board 
of  administration.    Workers  were  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  per- 
manent, reserve,  and  casual.    The  reserve  class  received  employment  cards 
in  accordance  with  the  demand  and  were  called  as  they  were  needed.  Each 
worker  was  required  to  call  et  one  of  the  fourteen  calling-on  offices. 
The  workers  are  chosen  in  numerical  order.    That  is,  the  list  involves  the 
rotation  of  the  workmen.    Once  a  man  has  worked,  his  name  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  and  proceeds  upward  on  the  listing  until  he  is  hired 
for  another  job.    The  casual  labor  was  taken  only  when  there  was  an  un- 
expected rush.    All  the  permanent  and  reserve  workers  received  unemployment 
benefits  during  long  periods  of  forced  unemployment  and  during  their 
working  periods,  naturally  made  contributions  to  the  reserve  fund.  This 
system,  which  is  still  in  operation,  has  proven  very  flexible  and  has  been 
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satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Other  cities  on  the  continent  and  on  the  British  Isles  have 
adopted  similar  plans.    In  Liverpool,  the  Board  of  Trade  was  the  stimulus 
and  organizing  body  for  the  plan.     In  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  the  case  is 
much  the  same  although  in  Rotterdam  the  workers  have  no  representation. 

B.    The  Case  in  the  United  states  Today, 

1.    Problem  of  the  Casual  Longshoreman.    In  the  back  pages  of  the 
modern  newspaper  there  is  a  short  column  informing  all  who  read  that 
certain  ships  are  to  "arrive"  or  to  "depart"  on  that  day  or  on  the  follow- 
ing day.    Such  a  notice  in  a  Boston  Paper  might  read:     "S.S.  Excalibur, 
Arnold  Bernstein  Line,  due  1  p.m.  Commonwealth  Pier  from  Liverpool,  Cobh 
and  Cherbourg." 

This  notice  at  one  time  in  our  history,  not  many  years  ago,  was 
the  only  way  that  a  longshoreman  knew  of  the  demand  for  his  services. 
Today,  with  the  wireless  required  on  all  ships,  the  captain  of  the  ship 
is  in  constant  communication  with  the  port  he  is  about  to  enter.  This 
notice  is  sent  to  the  line  of  which  the  ship  is  a  part  or  to  the  port 
authority.    Immediately  arrival  notices  are  posted  at  the  piers.  Long- 
shoremen in  these  ports  therefore  have  a  habit  of  loitering  near  these 
bulletin  boards  waiting  for  work.    By  communications  the  harbor  pilot  in- 
forms the  pier  at  what  point  he  is  going  to  dock.    Often  times  flags  are 
flown  to  inform  those  at  the  dock  of  this  fact. 

A  small  force  of  men  are  permanently  hired  on  the  pier  to  assist 


1    From  a  book  by  Edwin  J.  Clapp,  The  Port  of  Hamburg. 
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in  the  mooring,  to  open  the  pier  doors,  get  the  gangplanks  in  readiness, 
and  to  do  other  miscellaneous  jobs  that  are  necessary  before  the  ship 
docks.    While  this  is  going  on  gangs  of  men  gather  around  the  entrance 
of  the  pier  waiting  for  the  boss  stevedore  to  come  and  hire  men  for  the 
job.    As  has  been  mentioned  previously,  the  steamship  line  has  contracted  with 
one  stevedore  company  to  handle  all  of  its  ships.    Upon  finding  the  con- 
tents of  the  ships  manifest,  the  stevedore  then  estimates  the  number  and 
kind  of  men  he  will  need.    With  this  in  mind  he  appears  before  the  "ring** 
of  men  that  has  formed  outside  of  the  pier  entrance. 

Hiring  is  based  upon  the  system  of  hourly  employment.    The  only 
thing  that  a  longshoreman  is  sure  of  when  he  is  hired  is  that  he  will  work 
one  hour  and  receive  one  hour's  pay.    In  other  words,  men  are  hired  and 
fired  during  the  entire  operation  of  loading  or  unloading  as  the -need  arises. 
If  a  winch  breaks,  the  men  are  usually  laid  off  to  save  labor  costs.  Once 
the  machine  has  been  repaired,  the  men  are  rehired.    In  fact  it  has  been 
known  to  lay  men  off  for  fifteen  minutes  because  of  the  obvious  saving 
in  the  case  of  hiring  several  hundred  men. 

It  is  important,  as  is  noticeable,  for  the  longshoreman  to  be  in 
favor  with  the  boss.    Lien  laid  off  temporarily  could  very  easily  go  to 
another  pier  and  try  to  get  work  there.    However,  this  might  irk  the  boss 
and  work  to  the  future  disadvantage  of  the  laborer.    Each  boss  stevedore 
has  his  own  following  and  he  usually  hires  the  same  basic  crew  filling  in 
with  others  seeking  work. 

The  fact  that  longshore  work  is  casual  rests  on  three  important 
characteristics  of  the  work. 
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1*    The  number  of  hours  that  a  man  may  work  is  uncertain. 

2.  The  irregularity  of  the  arrival  of  the  ships.    Several  ships 
might  come  in  one  day  and  tax  the  facilities  of  the  port.    On  another 
day,  the  port  is  completely  idle. 

3.  Even  when  there  are  a  fair  number  of  ships,  the  man  takes  his 
chances  on  being  employed.     The  "favorites"  of  the  boss  might  take  all 
the  jobs  leaving  the  stragglers  to  go  from  pier  to  pier  seeking  work. 

The  presence  of  these  features  has  given  rise  to  much  criticism 
from  labor  groups,  and,  as  well,  employers.    Labor  has  made  some  attempts 
to  remedy  the  difficulties.    Unionism  was  the  approach.     If  the  union 
cot  Id  get  to  the  point  where  they  had  contracts  with  all  of  the  steamship 
and  stevedoring  companies  they  could  control  the  labor  in  the  port.  This 
is  their  object  and  in  most  of  the  Northern  ports  on  the  Eastern  seaboard 
they  have  succeeded.    These  ports  are  called  "closed  ports"  in  that  only 
union  men  are  permitted  to  work.    To  get  into  the  union  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult and  at  other  times  easy.    For  example,  Boston  is  considered  a  "closed 
port."     Unions  have  estimated  that  the  normal  demand  in  the  port  would 
keep  about  seventeen  hundred  men  employed  regularly.    By  the  manipulation 
of  the  union  membership  fee  that  number  is  maintained.     .'Then  men  are  not 
needed  the   fee  may  be  five  hundred  dollars.    Strictly  speaking,  the  unions 
do  not  bar  anyone  who  wants  to  become  a  union  man,  but  no  man  is  so  foolish 
as  to  pay  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  job,  especially  when  that  job  would 
not  pay  him  even  for  six  months  of  regular  employment. 

The  presence  of  these  unions  has  added  to  the  casualness  of  non- 
union labor.    If  for  example  we  assume  that  the  demand  for  labor  is  great 
because  of  a  great  number  of  ships  in  the  port  and  there  are  not  enough 
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union  men  to  fill  the  jobs  or  at  least  there  are  not  enough  in  the  "ring" 
that  has  formed  at  the  pier  the  stevedore  will  hire  the  non-union  man. 
If  during  the  operations  a  union  man  comes  on  the  pier  looking  for  work 
the  boss  will  seek  out  the  non-union  man  and  tell  him  to  finish  out  the 
hour  and  to  go  and  get  his  pay  for  the  hours  worked. 

The  above  discussion  implies  that  all  the  men  are  hired  in  groups, 
or  gangs.  This  is  not  entirely  so.  On  some  piers  the  men  are  hired 
singly.  For  instance  in  the  banana  trade  the  men  are  hired  individually 
as  they  are  needed.  In  regular  operations  men  are  hired  individually  to 
fill  out  rangs  when  ever  there  is  the  demand.  In  any  case  the  men  are 
formed  into  gangs  before  work  is  actually  started.  The  sum  total  of  the 
number  of  men  in  the  gang  is  the  total  labor  demand  for  the  job. 

2.    Decasualizaticn^  -  A  Remedy.     The  object  of  systems  of  decasual- 
ization  is  the  elimination  of  the  evils  of  hiring  and  the  development  of 
some  plans  for  the  regular ization  of  employment.    As  was  mentioned  above 
unions  themselves  made  the  first  approach  through  a  union  rotating  plan 
which  depended  entirely  upon  the  perpetuation  of  the  union  contracts.  In 
Galveston,  Tacoma,  and  among  the  grain  handlers  of  Buffalo  there  have  been 
plans  in  use  which  enjoyed  some  success.     The  Buffalo  scheme  has  been  in 
force  since  1899  and  has  been  operated  with  considerable  success.  In 

1    The  term  "decasual ization"  is  new.    The  author  has  never  seen  it  used 
in  any  other  cornection.     It  refers  to  the  elimination  of  the  casual- 
ness  of  employment  of  the  longshoreman.    As  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
main  body  of  this  study,  casual  employment  means  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment.   Decasualizaticn  therefore  means  a  plan  for  bringing 
regularity  and  certain  stability. 
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Galveston  the  plan  was  also  relatively  valuable  but  the  Tacona  plan 
brought  little  or  no  stabilization. 

The  employers'  associations  have  been  the  most  active  proponents 
and  initiators  of  such  plans.    As  early  as  1921  in  Seattle,  'Washington  the 
employers  formulated  a  plan  that  followed  the  patterns  set  by  some  of 
the  European  ports.    Employee  representation  was  provided  for  on  the  ad- 
ministration board  but  workers'  activity  was  purely  nominal.    In  fact  this 
plan  along  with  those  in  Portland,  Oregon, ^  and  Los  Angeles2  was  adopted 

"only  after  a  long  period  of  serious  and  violent  labor  clashes  which 

3 

resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  local  unions."      From  the  many  accounts  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  decasualization  was  an  employer's  weapon  to  blot 
out  labor  unions.    In  fact,  the  employers  saw  no  reason  why  the  labor 
groups  should  not  continue.    However,  as  is  the  case  between  all  capital 
and  labor,  no  justification  was  seen  for  labor  unions  acting  as  the  hiring 
and  firing  agency  for  the  employer  who  thought  that  such  activity  was 
his  prime  right. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  that  are  common  to  all  of  the 
"..est  coast  plans. 

1.  A  central  dispatching  hall. 

2.  Men  are  classified  into  permanent,  reserve  and  casual  employee 

groups. 

3.  The  plans  tried  to  cover  all  men  in  the  port  although  the 


1  Established  1923. 

2  Established  1922. 

3  Boris  Stem,  Cargo  Handling  and  Longshore  Labor  Conditions,  p.  102. 
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Seattle  and  Portland  plans  did  exclude  some  casuals. 

4.    Permanent  workers  are  assigned  to  specific  companies. 

a.    The  San  Francisco  Plan. 

i.    The  Origin.    For  purposes  of  concrete  illustration  the  San 
Francisco  plan  is  offered  primarily  because  it  was  inaugurated  some  years 
after  those  of  its  sister  cities  and  thereby  was  able  to  remedy  some  of 
the  most  troublesome  problems  that  had  been  experienced  by  the  others. 

The  port  of  San  Francisco  was  decasualized  in  1934  following  the 
award  of  the  United  States  Longshoremen's  Board  appointed  by  the  President 
to  arbitrate  the  issues  of  the  1934  longshore  strike  on  the  ".test  coast. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  developments  which  led  to  this  point 
it  is  necessary  to  review  the  history  of  events  culminating  in  the  arbitra- 
tion proceedings  in  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1934. 

Prior  to  the  Summer  of  1933,  since  the  loss  of  the  strike  of  1919, 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Association  had  not  been  a  factor  on  the 
'.,'est  Coast  except  in  Tacoma.^    Through  the  intervening  period  the  Long- 
shoremen's Association  of  San  Francisco  was  in  existence  and  membership 
in  this  organization  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  work  on  the  docks.  It 
was  considered  by  the  longshoremen  merely  as  a  dues-collecting  organization 
rather  than  a  bona  fide  union. ^    The  union  was  entirely  local  in  nature 
and  had  no  visible  connection  with  any  outside  organization.    Its  repudi- 
ation and  the  reestablishment  of  the  I.L.A.  on  the  West  coast  were  a  part 


1  A  union  work-rotation  plan  was  in  force  in  this  city. 

2  "Arbitration  Proceedings",  U.S.  National  Longshoremen's  Board, 
August  8  -  September  25,  p.  76-84,  267-8,  339. 
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of  the  up-surge  of  unionization  in  many  industries  after  the  passage  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.    Thrcugh  a  ruling  of  the  N.R.A. 
Regional  Labor  Board  in  the  Fall  of  1933,  the  I.L.A.  was  successful  in 
setting  aside  membership  in  the  Longshoremen's  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a  prerequisite  for  getting  work.    However,  it  was  not  until 
February,  1S34,  the.t  negotiations  for  an  agreement  between  the  I.L.A# 
and  the  employers  in  San  Francisco  began.    By  that  time  I.L.A.  locals  in 
other  West  coast  ports  had  been  established,  and  one  of  the  demands 
presented  was  a  coastwise  agreement.    Negotiations  broke  down  and  a  strike 
was  called  for  March  23  which  in  turn  was  called  off  through  the  inter- 
vention of  President  Roosevelt.    At  thet  time  he  appointed  a  mediation 
board  and  hearings  were  held.    Tentative  agreement  on  joint  control 
(employer  and  employee)  of  the  hiring  or  dispatching  hall  in  San  Francisco 
was  reached  early  in  the  course  of  negotiations  following  the  hearings, 
but  negotiations  on  wages  continued.    Meanwhile,  among  the  union  membership 
there  had  developed  a  growing  resentment  of  the  agreement  on  control  of 
the  hiring  halls  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  system  of  employer-operated 
halls  with  an  I.L.A.  observer.^    During  the  month  or  more  of  negotiations 
concerned  with  wages,  the  membership  again  put  forward  the  demands  for  a 
coastwise  agreement  and  for  an  I.L.A.  hiring  hall.    On  May  9,  1934,  the 
longshoremen  in  all  the  ports  of  the  V/est  coast  went  on  strike.    The  strike 
was  followed  within  a  short  time  by  a  strike  of  other  maritime  unions. 
Two  agreements  negotiated  by  representatives  of  the  union  during  the 


1    "Mediation  Proceedings, "  U.S.  National  Longshoremen's  Board,  July  1934, 
pp.  87-89. 
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course  of  the  strike  were  turned  down  by  the  membership.    Neither  met 
the  above  demands  nor  the  demand  that  the  agreement  provide  for  settle- 
ment for  other  maritime  unions  on  strike.    On  June  26,  1934,  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  the  National  Longshoremen's  Board,  and  by  the  latter 
part  of  July  a  settlement  was  arrived  at  providing  that  issues  involving 
the  longshoremen  be  submitted  to  arbitration  and  that  the  other  crafts 
enter  into  collective-bargaining  regulations  after  elections  had  been 
held  to  determine  the  representative.    The  striking  crafts  returned  to 
work  on  July  31,  1934. 

The  fundamental  issue  throughout  the  strike  seemed  to  be  the 
control  of  the  hiring  halls.    The  union  clung  tenaciously  to  one  principle, 
namely,  that  without  union  control  of  the  hiring  halls  the  right  to 
organize  was  meaningless,  and  numerous    witnesses  were  produced  to  testify 
before  the  board  to  various  practices  in  the  decasualized  ports  which 
were  claimed  to  have  limited  the  right  of  organization. ^  To  the  union 
men  on  the  West  coast  the  acceptance  of  this  principle  was  basic  to  any 
attempt  at  limitation  and  control  of  the  labor  supply  and  equalization. 
In  fact,  the  word  "decasualization"  was  and  still  is  distasteful  to  these 
union  men  because  it  describes  the  employer-controlled  halls  previously 
in  effect.    However,  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  that  were  held  until 
late  in  September,  the  award  handed  down  provided  that  "the  hiring  of  all 
longshoremen  shall  be  through  halls  maintained  and  operated  jointly  by 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Association,  Pacific  Coast  District,  and 


1    Several  of  these  are  given  in  the  arbitration  proceedings. 
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the  respective  employers'  associations"-1-    with  the  additional  provision 
that  those  responsible  for  dispatching  the  men  to  work  be  selected  by 
the  union.    A  Labor  Relations  committee  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  of  each  party  was  to  be  established  in  each  port.  The 
duties  of  this  cornmittee  were  defined  as  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  hiring  hall,  the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  a  list  of  registered 
longshoremen,  the  setting  up  and  administration  of  regulations  regarding 
the  organization  of  the  labor  force  to  handle  the  work  of  the  port,  and 
the  adjudication  of  all  grievances  and  disputes  relating  to  working 
conditions. 

From  such  happenings  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  employer 
achieved  his  fundamental  objective.    Naturally,  like  any  other  employer, 
he  was  interested  in  the  stabilization  of  employment  because  it  saved  him 
money  on  labor  cost,    i'undamentally,  the  labor  groups  vrere  in  favor  of 
some  form  of  stabilization,  but  they  opposed  the  final  resting  place  of 
control  in  that  it  would  naturally  reduce  their  bargaining  power,  'i'hey 
could  not  use  the  job  as  a  means  of  attracting  members.    It  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  1933  the  I.L.A.  had  undermined  the  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation by  getting  the  mediation  board  to  outlaw  the  previously  adhered 
to  principle  of  union  membership  as  a  requirement  for  work.    From  one 
viewpoint  these  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  I.L.A.  boomeranged  leaving 
them  with  little  or  nothing  in  the  end. 

ii.    The  System.    The  dispatching  hall  is  the  essential  feature 
in  the  de casual izat ion  plan.    Vital  as  it  is  to  the  whole  scheme  its 


1    Arbitrators'  Award,  Section  4  and  5,  pp.  4-5. 
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mechanics  are  relatively  simple.     The  broed  objective  of  equalization  of 
earnings  in  practical  application  is  attained  by  equalization  of  gang 
hours.    The  emphasis  for  individual  workers  is  not  on  equalization  of 
earnings,  but  on  the  limitation  of  maximum  hours  and  equalization  of 
employment  opportunity.    The  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  dispatching 
hall  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Labor  Relations  Committee;  the  award 
provides  that  expenses  be  shared  equally  by  the  employers  and  the  union. 
Registered  longshoremen  who  are  not  members  of  the  union  pay  to  the 
committee  a  sum  equal  to  the  pro-rata  share  of  the  expense  of  the  hall 
paid  by  each  member  of  the  union.    The  personnel,  wi th  the  exception  of 
the  dispatchers,  is  selected  by  the  committee.    The  dispatchers  (the  chief 
dispatcher  and  five  assistants)  are  elected  by  the  union  membership  for 
a  term  of  one  year,  and  a  provision  in  the  unions'  constitution  prohibits 
any  individual  from  serving  more  than  two  consecutive  years  on  the  dis- 
patching staff. 

According  to  the  award,  time  is  to  be  averaged  over  a  four  week 
period,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  equalization  is  a  continuous  process 
going  on  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  period  to  period. 
Originally,  total  accumulated  hours  v;ere  used  but  more  recently  equivalent- 
straight-time  hours  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.    Equivalent  streight- 
time  hours  are  the  hours  worked  at  the  straight-time  rate,  plus  hours 
worked  at  the  overtime  rate  multiplied  by  the  percentage  the  overtime 
rate  is  of  the  straight-time  rate.^" 

1    In  explanation:    In  a  period  of  four  weeks  a  man  has  worked  150  straight 
time  hours  and  20  hours  overtime.    The  equivalent-straight-time  hours 
would  be  150  hours  plus  overtime  hours  multiplied  by  the  percentage  the 
overtime  rate  is  of  the  straight  time  rate  or  (in  this  case)  $1.40/. 95 
■  1.46  x  20  or  29.40  hours.    Then  the  equivalent-straight-time  hours 
would  be  150  hours  plus  29.40  hours  or  179.4  hours. 
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The  labor  force  is  made  up  of  two  main  classes  of  workers, 
registered  and  non-registered,     ihe  first  group  includes  union  men, 
permit  men  and  "visitors."    The  last  two  classes  of  registered  men  are 
members  from  other  unions.    The  permit  men  have  received  permits  to  work 
in  the  port  for  a  period  of  thirty  days.    The  visitors  may  be  hired  if 
there  is  a  demand,  but  they  must  eventually  receive  a  permit  from  the 
union. 

The  labor  force  is  divided  into  gangs  in  which  form  the  majority 
of  the  men  are  dispatched.    iv.ost  of  these  gangs  are  permanent  and  are 
headed  by  a  gang  foreman  elected  by  them.    There  are  two  types  of  gangs, 
namely,  the  casual  gangs  and  the  preferred  gangs.    The  latter  are  assigned 
to  work  for  one  employer  only  and  are  dispatched  to  a  large  extent  without 
strict  regard  for  accumulated  hours;  equalization  for  them  rests  entirely 
on  a  weekly  basis.    The  hours  of  these  gangs  are  controlled  primarily 
by  the  maximum  hours  established  for  the  coming  week  by  the  Labor  dela- 
tions Committee  at  its  meeting  each  J?riday.    Staying  within  the  maximum 
limit  and  assigning  jobs  to  the  preferred  gangs  attached  to  one  employer 
are  matters  left  to  the  foremen  and  the  stevedore  superintendent.  The 
dispatcher  is  expected  to  order  out  the  specific  gang  called  for  and  only 
when  the  hours  of  the  gang  are  out  of  line  with  reference  to  those  of  the 
preferred  gangs  of  other  employers  and  the  casual  gangs,  can  he  sub- 
stitute a  casual  gang.    Employers  are  expected  to  cooperate  by  not 
ordering  gangs  which  they  know  have  worked  up  to  or  near  the  maximum  hours 
for  the  week  and  to  put  gangs  with  high  accumulated  hours  on  short  jobs 
and  gangs  with  low  hours  on  long  jobs.     In  case  of  the  illness  or  inca- 
pacitation of  a  member  of  a  gang,  the  foreinan  reports  the  needed  replace- 
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ment  to  the  dispatcher  and  a  substitute  is  provided  from  the  extra  men 
available  for  work  at  the  time. 

The  casual  gangs  are  organized  similarly.    These  gangs  are  not 
attached  to  any  company  but  are  dispatched  according  to  the  demand  for 
laborers  and  their  accumulated  hours  of  work.    Time  sheets  are  turned 
into  the  hall  by  the  gang  foreman  and  the  equivalent-straight-time  hours 
for  the  week  are  computed  and  together  with  the  total  hours  to  date  are 
furnished  to  the  dispatcher.    This  is  used  by  him  in  determining  which 
gang  to  assign  to  a  job. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  labor  force  are  extra  men  who  are  not 
attached  permanently  to  any  gang.    In  each  dispatching  office  there  is  a 
large  board  called  the  plugboard.    On  this  board  are  small  holes  in  to 
which  the  extra  men  place  metal  plugs.    Each  plug  is  stamped  with  the 
registration  or  permit  number  of  the  man.    The  board  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions according  to  the  kinds  of  jobs  at  the  port.    iTor  example,  a  man  may 
wish  to  work  in  the  hold,  on  the  dock  or  again  he  may  be  a  skilled  winch 
man  and  by  means  of  the  metal  plug  he  automatically  places  his  name  in 
line  for  the  succeeding  openings  in  the  jobs  that  he  desires. 

Members  of  the  unions  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  non-union  men 
in  work  preference.    According  to  practice  all  the  union  men  are  hired 
before  any  others.    This  is  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  certain  jobs 
naturally  require  certain  skills  and  these  skill  qualifications  must  be 
met.    There  is  very  little  shifting  from  one  type  of  work  to  another. 
In  some  cases  lumber  handlers  are  permitted  to  work  in  other  lines  when 
they  have  little  employment  in  their  own  trade. 
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Section  4  of  the  Arbitrators  Award  of  the  United  States  Long- 
shoremen's Board  provides  that  "the  hiring  of  all  longshoremen  shall  be 
through  halls  maintained  and  operated  jointly  by  the  Internet ional  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  Pacific  Coast  District,  and  the  respective 
employer's  associations. **1    Various  provisions  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  union  working  rules  to  enforce  this  ruling.    If  a  man  solicits 
a  job  upon  the  docks  he  is  fined  five  dollars  for  the  first  offense, 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  second  offense  and  thirty  days'  suspension 
for  the  third.    The  foreman  or  steward  of  each  gang  is  supposed  to  inspect 
and  assure  himself  of  the  credentials  and  permits  of  the  men  under  his 
supervision.    Emergencies  may  arise  of  course.    For  example,  if  men  are 
needed  after  the  closing  hour  of  the  hiring  halls  the  foremen  is  placed 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  if  he  would  be  unable  to  hire  a  man  outside 
of  the  order  of  the  hall.    The  rule  in  this  case,  however,  requires  the ^ 
foreman  to  hire  a  union  man  who  is  available,  even  though  he  may  not  be 
registered  with  the  hiring  hall.    Each  week  the  chief  dispatcher  submits 
a  report  of  the  number  of  men  hired  outside  of  the  hall.    The  fact  that 
such  a  report  to  the  union  is  necessary  establishes  a  responsibility  for 
the  foreman  and  tends  to  limit  the  abuses  from  hiring  non-registered  men. 

In  view  of  the  centralization  of  hiring,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
the  men  are  paid  from  a  central  office.    However,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Each  man  must  still  report  to  the  company  for  which  he  has  worked  in 
order  to  receive  his  pay  envelope.    There  is  a  plan  available  but  various 
difficulties  have  arisen  to  prohibit  its  inauguration. 


1    "Arbitrator's  Award,"  U.S.  National  Longshoremen's  Board,  October  12, 
1934,  p.  4. 
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C.    Irregularity  of  Employment.    From  the  immediately  preceding 
discussion  it  can  be  seen  th&t  decasualization  aimed  at  two  vital 
problems,  wages  and  hours.    Under  the  purely  casual  hiring  of  men,  some 
laborers  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  fairly  regular  employment  while 
on  the  other  hand,  a  large  majority  had  to  take  work  when  they  could  get 
it.    The  unions  in  the  earlier  years  had  this  problem  as  their  main 
talking  point.     It  is  not  wrong  to  assume  then  that  employment  was  erratic 
and  that  discontent  on  the  water-front  was  the  natural  result.    No  doubt 
if  workmen  would  have  had  work  they  would  not  have  fought  so  bitterly 
over  wages,  for  the  rewards  for  labor  are  those  things  for  which  every 
man  strives. 

The  picture  of  irregularity  can  be  more  easily  seen  by  comparing 
the  average  monthly  number  of  equivalent-straight-time  hours  worked  in  a 
decasualized  port  and  a  casualized  port. 


TABLE  III 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LONGSHORE  GROUPS  BY  AVERAGE 
MONTHLY  NUMBER  OF  EQUIVALEOT-STRAIGHT-TIME 
HOURS  WORKED,  1929-30 


Average  Monthly  Number  of 

Equivalent  Straight-Time  Number  of 

Hours  Worked 


Los  Angeles 


140-149 
150-159 
160-169 
170-179 
180-189 
190-199 
200-209 
210-219 
220-over 


6 
10 
4 
7 
12 
6 
12 
2 
2 


New  York 


170-179 
180-189 
190-199 
200-209 
210-over 


1 

2 
3 
1 
1 


Baltimore 


130-139 
140-149 
150-159 
160-169 
170-179 
180-over 


1 

0 
4 
2 
2 
1 


Marvin  Keller,  "Decasualization  of  Longshore  Work 
in  San  Francisco, n  W.P.A.  National  Research  Project, 
pp.  119-20. 
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From  the  tables  on  the  previous  page  it  can  be  seen  that  the  con- 
centration on  the  V/est  Coast  port  is  at  a  higher  average  number  of  hours 
than  New  York  and  far  above  the  figure  for  workers  in  the  port  of 
Baltimore.     In  other  words,  in  way  of  explanation,  if  a  worker  has  an 
average  hours  worked  figure  of  190,  it  means  that  the  man  has  worked  an 
average  of  47.5  hours  per  week  in  a  four  week  month.    Thus  the  man  has 
had  rather  regular  employment.    These  figures  are  not  colored  by  over- 
time hours  for  such  hours  are  not  included  in  the  tables.  ".Then  a  man's 
average-hours  worked  are  below  the  above  figure  the  correct  inference 
is  that  he  is  idle  during  a  portion  of  the  week  or  month.    The  advantages 
of  the  decasualizat ion  plans  are  further  strengthened  when  it  is  learned 
that  in  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  the  bulk  of  the  goods  is 
handled  by  union  men  and  the  number  of  men  in  the  port  is  limited  by 
various  union  devices. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ".:est  coast  is  the  only  area  in  the  United  States 
where  regularization  plans  are  in  force,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
irregularity  of  employment  is  a  general  characteristic  of  longshore  labor. 

D.    Hours  of  Hiring.    Because  the  hours  problem  was  one  to  be 
remedied  by  the  '.Vest  coast  plans,  same  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  Western  ports  and  the  other  ports  of  the  country.    On  the  "Jest  coast 
inasmuch  as  all  hiring  is  done  through  the  hiring  halls  the  opening  and 
closing  hours  of  these  halls  serve  to  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  hours 
of  hiring. 
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The  San  Francisco  Longshore  Dispatching  Hall  Rules  give  this 
information  briefly.1 


Dispatching  and  Dispatching  Hoars 

La    Men  shall  be  ordered  so  they  will  be  able  to  be 
dispatched  during  regular  dispatching  hours. 

2.  Dispatching  hours: 

7  a.m.  to    6:30  a.m. 
11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 
4  p.m.  to    5:00  p.m. 

Hall  open  from: 

6  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Week  days 

7  a.m.  until  9  p.m.  Sundeys  and  Holidays 

3.  All  gangs  going  to  work  before  8:00  a.m.,  or  ordered 
to  travel  before  7:15  a.m.  must  receive  their  orders  before 
5:00  p.m.  the  preceding  day,  including  Sundays  and  holidays. 

4.  Orders  for  gangs  to  turn  to  at  8:00  a.m.  must  be  in 
with  the  dispatches  by  7:00  a.m.    7^*hen  a  ship  is  in  port,  or 
its  arrival  is  assured  by  8:00  a.m.,  orders  for  gangs  to  turn 
to  at  8:00  should  be  received  at  the  dispatching  hall  the 
preceding  evening. 

5.  Gangs  or  men  to  go  to  work  between  8:30  a.m.  and  noon, 
must  be  ordered  between  7:00  a.m.  and  8:30  a.m. 

6.  Orders  for  gangs  or  men  to  turn  to  between  1:00  p.m. 
and  5:00  p.m.  must  be  in  with  the  dispatches  between  11:00  a.m. 
and  12:30  p.m. 

7.  Orders  for  gangs  to  turn  to  at  6:00  p.m.;  or  later,  must 
be  in  by  5:00  p.m. 

8.    Gangs  and  men  must  be  ordered  for  a  specific  time  and  job. 

The  ports  which  have  no  plan  of  work  rotation  present  an  entirely 

different  picture.    In  any  port  the  longshoreman  can  get  work  only  for 


1    Rules  of  the  San  Francisco  Longshore  Dispatching  Hall  issued  by  Long- 
shore Labor  Relations  Co.-jnittee ,  1935. 
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the  period  the  ship  remains  in  port.    More  ships  mean  more  work.  How- 
ever, even  though  the  port  may  be  filled  with  ships,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  a  man  will  have  a  job.    Furthermore  a  port  which  is  not 
decasualized  has  no  definite  way  of  informing  the  prospective  workers  as 
to  the  time  the  ship  will  dock  or  when  hiring  will  take  place.    As  has 
been  mentioned  previously  in  this  study,  in  the  days  of  the  saloon, 
notices  were  posted  on  a  bulletin  board  kept  in  the  saloon  for  that  purpose. 
The  saloon  keeper  considered  it  good  business  and  he  was  not  far  wrong. 
Today  in  pool  rooms,  cheap  restaurants,  taverns  and  other  water-front 
gathering  places  notices  of  arrival  are  posted.    Some  of  the  men  follow 
the  reports  in  the  newspapers  while  others  must  get  this  information  by 
word  of  mouth. 

All  of  this  lends  to  the  great  uncertainty  which  surrounds  this 
field  of  employment.    There  is  no  definite  time  for  hiring.    When  a  ship 
arrives  men  are  needed  and  as  if  by  magic  men  appear,  ready  and  willing 
to  work.    It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  factors  that  tend  to  lend 
some  organization.    They  are  the  result  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
steamship  company  to  save  money,  however,  rather  than  the  results  of  a 
plan.    Should  a  ship  arrive  in  port  during  the  evening  or  during  the  night, 
there  is  no  hiring  until  the  next  morning,    klore  money  must  be  paid  for 
night  work,  and  this  is  prevented  by  laying  in  the  dock  until  morning.  Of 
course,  if  the  ship  is  behind  schedule,  and  the  goods  have  a  deadline 
for  delivery,  hiring  is  done.    The  same  is  true  for  all  of  the  extra  pay 
bonuses  such  as  occur  on  Sundays  and  holidays.    The  normal  day  runs  from 
8  a.m.  until  5  p.m.  and  then  if  there  is  more  work  to  be  done  on  the 
following  day,  he  will  return  at  8  a.m.  the  following  morning.    Again  it 


FIGURE  IV 
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is  assumed  that  the  cargo  of  the  ship  is  not  for  quick  delivery. 

The  conclusion  that  is  noted  from  the  above  discussion  is  that 
there  is  no  definite  time  for  hiring.    This  feature  becomes  the  basis 
for  many  of  the  other  problems  of  hiring  in  the  non-decasualized  ports. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  definite  place  of  employment  other  than  the 
pier,  and  that  there  is  no  regular  number  of  working  days  during  the 
period  of  a  month  are  but  two  of  the  most  glaring  results  of  this  hap- 
hazard method  of  gathering  workers. 

E.    Evils  iii  hiring  -ethods.     It  may  be  assumed  with  correctness 
that  the  majority  of  evils  in  the  methods  of  hiring  occur  in  the  ports 
which  have  no  plan.    These  evils    might  be  divided  into  the  following 
categories:     (1)    The  dependence  of  the  longshoreman  upon  the  goodwill 
of  the  foreman  or  upon  chance  (2j  unfair  practices  (3)  a  lack  of 
balance  between  the  supply  and  demand  for  workers  (4)  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  worker  as  to  the  exact  times  of  hiring  and  actual 
places  of  hiring. 

-iach  of  these  have  been  discussed  previously  in  this  chapter.  It 
might  be  well,  however,  to  review  each  point  quickly.    As  has  been  stated, 
the  foreman  at  the  pier  has  many  favorites.    He  tends  to  know  the 
capacities  of  men  who  have  worked  for  him  on  previous  jobs  and  he  tends 
to  hire  these  same  men  repeatedly.    This  makes  it  difficult  for  new  men 
to  break  into  the  work,     -here  the  unions  are  powerful,  the  foreman  is 
used  as  the  lever  for  the  transmission  of  their  power  to  the  hiring  of 
laborers,    -.on-union  men  have  no  chance  to  be  hired  except  in  the  case 
of  a  port  that  is  filled  with  ships  and  at  that  time  the  number  of  union 
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men  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

Each  steamship  company  is  interested  in  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  on  hand  when  their  ships  are  in  dock.    To  insure  this 
supply,  companies  will  instruct  the  hiring  foreman  to  hire  no  one  who  has 
sought  employment  at  another  pier.    This  discrimination  leads  to  many 
distasteful  situations  which  involve  the  use  of  "spotters,"  spies,  and 
even  reports  from  other  foremen  who  are  always  willing  to  accept  a  little 
extra  money  for  "being  of  service"  to  a  rival  company. 

Both  employees  and  employers  suffer  from  the  general  air  of  un- 
certainty which  surrounds  this  work.    VJhen  the  employer  needs  men  he  has 
difficulty  in  finding  them  in  sufficient  numbers.    Likewise,  the  laborers 
are  at  a  loss  as  to  where  to  go  when  they  are  seeking  employment.  This 
is  costly  not  only  from  a  monetary  point  of  vieyr  but  also  in  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  potential  man-hours  lost.    In  any  business,  a  lack 
of  planning  or  a  lack  of  facilities  for  planning  are  problems  that  need 
remedying. 


CHAPTER  VI 


HOURS  ABB  UAGES 

A.    Hours  In  All  Ports.    Any  statement  regarding  the  number  of 
hours  worked  by  longshoremen  whether  it  be  on  the  '.(est  coast,  Gulf  ports, 
or  on  the  East  coast  is  merely  a  conjecture.    Theoretically,  the  major 
ports  have  definitely  established  an  eight  hour  day,  forty-hour  week 
for  men  engaged  in  foreign  and  inter  coastal  shipping.    In  practice,  how- 
ever, such  is  not  the  case.    It  is  true  that  once  a  man's  employment 
exceeds  the  eight  hour  maximum  he  begins  to  receive  overtime  wages.  From 
the  employer's  point  of  view  it  seems  foolish  to  change  a  gang  once  a 
man  has  worked  eight  hours  on  an  estimated  ten-hour  job.    It  seems  more 
economical  to  pay  the  overtime  than  to  hire  other  men  and  hold  up  the 
operation  in  the  interim.    On  the  East  coast  and  in  the  Gulf  ports  no 
attempt  is  made  to  equalize  the  hours  and  the  earnings  of  the  men.  Ken 
join  unions  in  these  ports  because  it  gives  them  a  monthly  or  yearly 
average  of  employment  that  tends  to  provide  them  with  some  decencies.  The 
union  in  an  effort  to  maintain  itself  contracts  to  provide  men  whenever 
they  are  needed.    In  order  to  have  a  sufficient  labor  supply  their  policy 
has  been  to  accept  anybody  and  everybody  who  can  pay  the  regular  monthly 
dues.    This  has  resulted  in  an  over-supply  of  workers  and  a  lower  average 
time  worked  for  each  man.     There  are  too  many  men.    If  one  considers 
that  there  is  a  sizeable  group  of  non-union  men  in  these  ports,  the  picture 
becomes  even  more  unattractive.    Only  those  attached  to  permanent  gangs 
have  any  degree  of  security. 
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As  has  been  mentioned  and  tabled1  in  the  preceding  chapter  the 
average  number  of  hours  worked  ranged  between  42,5  and  52,5  per  week 
in  the  port  of  New  York.    These  figures  seem  attractive  enough  in  them- 
selves but  a  closer  perusal  of  the  tables  shows  that  there  are  few  gangs 
who  work  those  hours.     In  other  words,  the  great  sess  of  men  in  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  ports  work  fewer  hours  than  the  table  displays. 

On  the  "est  coast  the  picture  is  far  different.    There  is  a 
definite  attempt  to  equalize  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  the  men.  In 
the  table  on  page  90,  the  average  yearly  hours  worked  can  be  seen  readily. 


1    See  table  on  page  81. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SAMPLE  GROUP  OF  LONGSHOREMEN,  BY 
REGISTRATION  STATUS  AND  NUMBER  OF  EQUIVALENT-STRAIGHT- TIME 
HOURS  WORKED  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JANUARY  30,  1938 
PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO1 


Number  of  Registration  status 

equivalent-   

straight-time  To            Union       Permit       Changed*  Visitor 

hours  worked  ° 


Total 

1,172 

899 

218 

38 

17 

Less  than  900 

61 

27 

19 

1 

14 

900-  999.9 

19 

9 

7 

2 

1 

1,000-1,099.9 

19 

8 

11 

0 

0 

1,100-1,199.9 

15 

4 

10 

1 

0 

1,200-1,299.9 

25 

15 

8 

1 

1 

1,300-1,399.9 

37 

19 

16 

1 

1 

1,400-1,499.9 

53 

20 

32 

1 

0 

1,500-1,599.9 

46 

22 

24 

0 

0 

1,600-1,699.9 

52 

21 

29 

2 

0 

1,700-1,799.9 

43 

28 

14 

1 

0 

1,800-1,899.9 

38 

25 

10 

3 

0 

1,900-1,999.9 

47 

29 

16 

2 

0 

2,000-2,099.9 

77 

60 

12 

5 

0 

2,100-2,199.9 

99 

84 

8 

7 

0 

2,200-2,299.9 

117 

111 

2 

4 

0 

2,300-2,399.9 

162 

162 

0 

0 

0 

2,400-2,499.9 

219 

212 

0 

7 

0 

2,500-2,599.9 

33 

33 

0 

0 

0 

2,600-2,699.9 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2,700-2,799.9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2,800  or  over 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Average  number  of 
hours  worked0 

1,960.2 

2,104.8 

1,476.1 

1,934.2 

/ 

1    Marvin  Keller,  Decasualization  of  the  Long sho r ework  in  San  Francisco, 
p.  102. 

a    Changed  from  permit  to  union  status. 

b    The  61  cases  in  the  interval  "less  than  900"  had  a  total  of  30,099  hours, 
or  an  average  of  493.4  hours  per  case.     The  one  case  of  "2,800  or  over" 
worked  3,061  hours.    In  computing  the  mean,  these  intervals  were  given 
the  value  of  the  midpoint  of  the  100-hour  interval  in  which  the  average 
would  fall. 


/    Base  too  small  for  calculation 
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The  figures  on  the  previous  page  give  us  no  means  of  comparing 
one  week  with  another  or  one  period  with  another.    For  example,  the  port 
may  be  very  active  for  a  period  which  would  give  the  worker  a  great  deal 
of  overtime.    In  the  ensuing  weeks  he  may  work  below  his  average  because 
the  port  is  not  busy.    This  is  the  only  factor  that  has  resisted  continued 
remedial  attacks.    It  represents  the  one  seemingly  unconquerable  variable 
in  these  decasualized  ports. 

In  other  parts  of  the  V,rest  coast  the  picture  is  similar.  The 
average  total  hours  worked  is  not  so  large  primarily  because  of  port 
activity.    For  example,  the  ports  of  Everett  and  Tacoma  are  for  the  most 
part  seasonal  outlets  and  inlets  for  goods.    The  figures  for  average  hours 
worked  are  not  as  large  as  those  for  San  Francisco  or  even  Los  Angeles. 
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TABLE  V 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  291  EVERETT  LONGSHOREMEN 
BY  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  E^UIVALENT-STRAIGHT-TH.E 
HOURS  WORKED,  1927-291 (a) 


Number  of  1927  1928  1929 


equivalent- 

straight-time 

Num— 

Per- 

Num- 

Per— 

Num- 

.Per- 

hours worked0 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Total 

291 

100.0 

291 

100.0 

291 

100.0 

T.pc;o   +Vifln  900 

57 

19.  6 

56 

19.2 

X  Z7  *  .  v 

78 

f  O 

26. R 

900-  999  9 

19 

X  J 

a 

o 

P. 7 

12 

*x.  X 

1   000-1  099-9 

IS 

1 

xu 

*~>  •  o 

1   100-1    1 99  9 

1  7 

X  ' 

^  9 

14. 

4.  ft 

1  9 

1    POO— 1    P99  9 

Xw 

*J  •  £ 

1  9 

6  ^ 

20 

fi  9 

1,300-1,399.9 

19 

6.5 

20 

6.9 

14 

4.8 

1,400-1,499.9 

19 

6.5 

17 

5.9 

25 

8.6 

1,500-1,599.9 

24 

8.3 

18 

6.2 

16 

5.5 

1,600-1,699.9 

21 

7.2 

14 

4.8 

17 

5.9 

1,700-1,799.9 

20 

6.9 

29 

10.0 

17 

5.9 

1,800-1,899.9 

19 

6.5 

27 

9.3 

9 

3.1 

1,900-1,999.9 

17 

5.9 

17 

5.9 

12 

4.1 

2,000-2,099.9 

8 

2.7 

18 

6.2 

14 

4.8 

2,100-2,199.9 

13 

4.5 

12 

4.1 

9 

3.1 

2,200-2,299.9 

3 

1.0 

9 

3.1 

7 

2.4 

2,300-2,399.9 

1 

0.3 

2 

0.7 

4 

1.4 

2,400-2,499.9 

1 

0.3 

1 

0.3 

1 

0.3 

2,500  or  over 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0.3 

1    Marvin  Keller,  Decasualization  of  the  Longshorework  in_  San  Francisco, 
p.  114. 

a    Estimated  from  table  of  annual  earnings  in  F.  P.  Foisie,  A  Study  of 
Longshore  Earnings  in  "./ashing ton  Ports  in  Relation  to  Determining 
Coriipensation  Under  the  Longshoremen' s  and  Harbor  Workers 1  Compensation 
Act  (Seattle,  Wash.:    mimeo.,  Sept.  10,  1930),  pp.  48-53. 


b    Computed  by  dividing  earnings  by  $0.90  for  regular  longshoremen  and 
$1.00  for  foremen,  hatch  foremen,  double-winch  drivers,  boom  men,  and 
side  runners,  which  v<ras  the  wage  at  the  time. 


TABLE  VI 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  222  TACOMA  LONGSHOREMEN 
BY  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  1928  AND  19291 


Aimual  earnings 


(dollars) 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

222 

100.0 

222 

100.0 

Under  1,000 

19 

8.5 

12 

5.4 

1,000-1,199.99 

23 

10.4 

12 

5.4 

1,200-1,399.99 

37 

16.7 

28 

12.6 

1,400-1,599.99 

33 

14.9 

31 

14.0 

1,600-1,799.99 

31 

14.0 

22 

9.9 

1,800-1,999.99 

34 

15.3 

46 

20.7 

2,000-2,199.99 

20 

9.0 

29 

13.1 

2,200-2,399.99 

13 

5.8 

23 

10.4 

2,400  or  over 

12 

5.4 

19 

8.5 

1    Marvin  Kellar, 

Decasuallzation 

of  Longshore  Work  in  San 

Francisco 

p.  52. 
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How  is  this  equalization  accomplished?    The  Dispatching  Hall 

procedure  sets  the  maximum  hours  to  be  worked  in  any  one  week.  This 

is  the  only  method  at  its  disposal,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the 

plan  is  rather  effective. 

Maximum  hours  are  determined  by  gang  operations.  The 
equalization  of  hours  of  work  between  gangs  and,  secondly, 
the  individuals '  inclination  to  work  as  much  as  his  gang 
determines  the  equalization  of  work  among  gang  members. 
The  distribution  of  work  among  extra  men  is,  within  the  limits, 
set  by  gang  hours,  determined  by  the  individuals'  availability 
and  by  the  flow  of  work.^ 

B.    Earnings.    If  one  were  to  look  at  the  hourly  rates  of  wages 
only  he  would  get  a  picture  that  would  be  valueless.    A  man  may  work 
and  receive  ninety-five  cents  per  hour  and  yet  his  weekly  earnings 
might  very  easily  be  only  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents.    He  had  worked 
only  ten  hours  during  the  week.    It  is  necessary  therefore  to  consider 
not  only  the  hourly  rate,  the  overtime  rate,  and  special  cargo  rates, 
but  also  the  number  of  hours  worked  at  those  rates.    The  most  satisfactory 
figures  seem  to  be  those  of  yearly  wages  not  only  because  they  are  the 
results  of  the  multiplication  of  hours  and  hourly  wages  but  also  because 
they  take  seasonal  fluctuations  into  account. 

Straight  time  wages  are  paid  according  to  the  port  definition 
of  the  working  day.    The  usual  case  is  to  define  the  day  as  an  eight  hour 
day  all  of  which  must  come  within  certain  defined  daylight  hours. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  certain 
cargoes  that  require  special  handling  and  call  for  certain  higher  rates 
of  wages  to  be  paid.    Meal  hours  are  accounted  for  and  Sundays  and  defined 
holidays  call  for  overtime  wages. 


1   Marvin  Kellar,  Decasualization  of  Longshore  Work  in  San  Francisco,  p.  52. 


TABLE  VII 


RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  EAST  COAST  PORTS,  1933' 
(In  General) 


Occupation  or  Kind  of  Commodity 

Straight 
time 

Overtime 

General  cargo  (8-12  noon,  1-5  p.m. 
except  Saturday  afternoons) 

$  .95 

$1.35 

Bulk  cargo,  ballast,  coal  cargoes 

1.00 

1.40 

Wet  hides 

1.00 

1.45 

Kerosene,  gasoline,  naptha 

1.05 

1.60 

Refrigerator  goods 

1.05 

1.50 

Explosives 

1.70 

2.60 

1    Reports  of  Port  Authorities. 
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In  the  Gulf  ports,  the  cargoes  are  fairly  well  standardized. 
Cotton,  agricultural  products,  tobacco,  fruits  and  petroleum  products 
are  the  make-up  of  most  cargoes.    Nearly  sixty  per  cent  of  the  workmen 
are  negroes  who  seem  to  have  less  bargaining  power  than  the  white  men 
in  spite  of  their  union  affiliation.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  non-union 
labor  in  the  Southern  ports  but  no  accurate  figures  can  be  found.  They 
may  vary  from  port  to  port.    In  one  port  for  example,  the  hourly  rate 
for  non-union  men  is  sixty  cents  per  hour.    In  another  it  is  seventy  cents 
per  hour.    The  average  yearly  wages,  (as  will  later  be  seen)  for  the  non- 
union men  is  low  due  to  his  limited  bargaining  power  and  the  extreme 
casualness  of  his  employment. 

Before  going  to  a  comparison  of  yearly  wage  receipts  among  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  let  us  investigate  the  hourly  rates  on  the 
West  coast. 


TABLE  VIII 

WAGE  RATES  FOR  LONGSHORE  WORK  -  PACIFIC  COAST,  1939 


Occupation  or  Commodity 

Straight 
time 

Overtime 

General  cargo 

$  .95 

$1.40 

Shoveling  cargo 

1.15 

1.70 

Stowing  bulk  grain 

1.25 

1.70 

Bulk  sulphur,  soda  ash,  potash 

1.40 

1.85 

Untreated  or  offensive  bones  in  bulk 

1.70 

1.70 

Phosphate  rock  in  bulk 

1.25 

1.70 

Other  types  of  bulk  cargo 

1.05 

1.50 

Lumber  and  logs  out  of  water 

1.15 

1.60 

Winch  drivers,  machine  operators 

1.15 

1.60 

Hold  men,  where  head  room  is  less 

than  6  feet 

1.05 

1.50 

Damaged  cargo 

1.50 

1.50 

Explosives 

1.40 

1.40 

Burning  cargo 

2.10 

2.10 

1    Joint  Dispatching  Hall  Rules 
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C •    Comparison  -  East  and  Gulf  ports  vs.  Pacific  coast.    As  has 
been  stated  above,  these  rates  mean  nothing  by  themselves.    The  yearly- 
income  to  the  men  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  standard 
of  living.    Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  "West  coast  worker 
averages  more  hours  of  work  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  his  yearly 
wages  are  higher. 

Pacific  coast  longshoremen  average  between  four  hundred  dollars 
and  eight  hundred  dollars  per  year  more  than  the  East  coast  and  Gulf  port 
longshoreman.    Perhaps  the  following  charts  will  more  easily  tell  the 
story. 
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CHART  II 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EARNINGS 
EAST  COAST  AND  GULF  LONGSHOREMEN 
YEARLY  FIGURES1 


Income 
Group 

10$ 

20$ 

30% 

40$ 

50# 

60$ 

70$ 

80$ 

90$ 

100$ 

Less  than 
$1000 

$1000  to 
$1500 

$1500  to 
$1800 

$1800  to 
$2000 

$2000  and 
over 

■ 

1    "Longshoremen,  Pacific  and  Atlantic, "  International  Longshoremen's 
and  Warehousemen's  Union,  p.  9. 
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The  Pacific  Coast  presents  a  different  picture.    As  shall  be 
seen  in  the  following  chart,  there  is  a  definite  concentration  of  men 
in  the  $1600  to  §2000  interval  and  a  rather  heavy  concentration  in  the 
$1200  to  $1600  interval.    Sacrificing  the  general  weakness  of  repetition, 
the  chart  on  the  following  page  is  designed  to  give  both  sides  of  the 
income  picture  in  order  that  the  reader  might  more  easily  ascertain  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  areas. 


CHART  III 
COl.IPARISGN  OF  THE  htco:*es  OF 

(1) 

EAST  AND  -VEST  COAST  LOrGSHORiT.^: 
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£2400 
end 
over 

$2000 

to 
$2400 

— ][ 
L — h 

vl600 

1 0 

$2000 

V/es 

*  0  o  c  s 

t — — 

— f 

f 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

$1200 

to 
$1600 

/ 

— ^- 

/ 

1 

/ 

t 

/ 

/ 

$800 
to 
$1200 

aq  D  w 

Pad  q +• 
>* 

$400 
to 
$800 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Up  to 
$400 

/ 

/ 

7 
t 

—f- 

1 

1 

1 

c 

10         20         7>0         40       50         Ml          70        fiO        Q0  TO 

PEP.CETTAGE 


1.  Longshoremen ,  Pacific  end  Atlantic ,  Internptional  Longshoremen's 
pnd  ./erehousenen*  s  Union  -p  13 
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It  is  not  enough  to  compare  one  section  with  another  for  conditions 
may  be  so  varied  because  of  climate,  working  conditions  and  labor  supply. 
But  the  foregoing  discussion  does  seem  to  disclose  a  rather  wide  differ- 
ential between  earnings  on  the  Vfest  coast  and  the  East  coast.    The  dispar- 
ity is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  climatic  conditions  for 
many  of  the  Eastern  ports  have  similar  climates.    Furthermore,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  Northern  ports  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  would  demand 
the  payment  of  higher  wages  because  of  the  rug~edness  of  the  weather. 
Looking  at  the  port  of  Boston,  a  closed  union  port,  however,  we  find  that 
the  differences  still  exist.    Again,  the  number  of  hours  that  constitute 
a  week's  work  are  greater.    The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  these 
facts  conclusively. 
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TABLE  IX 

HOURS  AND  RATES  OF  WAGES  -  PORT  OF  BOSTON,  1940' 


Occupations 

Rates  of  Wages 
Amount  Basis 

Overtime 

Hours  of  labor 
per  week 

Cargo  Workers 

General 

§1.10 

Hour 

$1.65 

44 

Grain 

1.10 

Hour 

1.65 

44 

Wet  hides 

.90 

Hour 

1.25 

44 

Coal 

.80 

Hour 

1.15 

44 

Tally  clerks 

5.75 

Day 

1.10 

44 

Checkers 

4.68 

Day 

ifr 

48 

Beltmen 

.564 

Hour 

i|t 

48 

Watchmen 

3.15 

Day 

i|t 

48 

1    Time  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts, 
Labor  Bulletin  168,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries. 
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D.    Comparison  with  Earlier  Wages  and  a_  Discussion  of  Real  Wages* 
The  rate  of  pay  of  longshore  work  has  varied  many  times  during  the  past 
seventy-five  years.    Before  the  Civil  War  men  were  paid  one  dollar  fifty 
cents  per  day.    The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  due  to  the  Uivil  '..'ar 
brought  a  corresponding  rise  in  wages.    About  1863  the  rate  was  raised 
to  twenty-five  cents  per  hour.    In  1868  a  labor  protest  brought  the  rates 
to  forty  cents.     There  was  no  established  rate  for  working  at  night  other 
than  the  standard  day  rate.    This  fact  gave  rise  to  foremenfs  practices 
that  were  very  much  disliked.    A  ship  docking  in  the  evening  would  be 
"worked"  immediately  because  there  was  no  "wage  advantage"  for  waiting. 
Getting  the  ship  unloaded  as  quickly  as  possible  saved  docking  charges 
for  the  company  and  this  was  the  basis  for  another  labor  protest.  T'JIth 
the  desire  to  cut  out  excessive  night  work,  labor  in  1872  demanded  and 
received  forty  cents  an  hour  for  straight-time,  eighty  cents  for  night 
work  and  one  dollar  per  hour  for  Sunday  work.    Charles  B.  3arnes  calls 
this  the  "golden  period"  for  longshoremen.    This  was  too  good  to  last  for 
before  many  years  the  companies  thought  that  the  wages  were  too  high  and 
a  cut  was  made  in  the  hourly  rate.    This  forced  one  of  the  strikes  that 
was  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter.    Losing  the  strike,  labor  was  forced 
to  return  to  low  rates  of  some  fifteen  years  before  although  they  did 
manage  to  cling  to  an  "overtime  and  night  work"  rate. 

Since  this  period,  wages  have  risen  steadily  and  hours  have 
decreased  in  correlation.    The  surge  of  trade  unionism  seems  to  be  the 
main  Oausal  factor.    By  1881  the  rate  was  sixty  cents  per  hour  which  gave 
the  workers  from  five  dollars  to  six  dollars  per  day  when  he  worked. 


FIGURE  V 
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The  following  illustration  is  descriptive  of  earlier  conditions. 

It  occurs  just  prior  to  the  World  '.7ar  of  1914.    The  man  is  a  pier  nan, 

of  Irish  descent  and  was  born  in  Massachusetts 

He  is  small  in  stature,  well  groomed  and  about  thirty 
years  of  age.    Kis  wife  is  refined  and  thrifty  and  their  home 
is  above  the  average.    He  is  domestic,  rarely  smokes,  and 
never  drinks.    At  one  time  he  kept  a  grocery  and  meat  shop, 
but  the  necessity  of  giving  credit  at  the  time  of  the  Fall 
River  strike  bankrupted  him.    Having  a  brother  in  longshore 
work  in  New  *ork  he  turned  to  the  waterfront  for  a  living  and 
most  of  the  time  since  becoming  a  longshoreman  he  has  worked 
for  the  White  Star  Line.    He  stands,  industrially,  as  the 
highest  type  of  pier  man,  is  given  all  the  work  possible,  and 
takes  all  he  can  get.    He  has  twice  been  president  of  the  local 
union.    His  account  shows  that  during  the  fifty-two  weeks  from 
January  1  to  December  30,  1911  he  earned  a  total  of  $736.46. 
His  average  for  the  period  was  J14.14  per  week.    There  was  one 
week  in  the  year  for  which  he  did  not  receive  any  pay.    For  the 
weeks  in  which  he  worked,  his  maximum  weekly  earnings  were  $25.05 
and  his  minimum  earnings  forty-five  cents. * 

This  story  of  an  actual  situation  discloses  several  things,  _ne 
earnings  of  the  man  were  extremely  variable.    His  yearly  earnings  kept 
him  in  good  circumstances  because  of  frugality.    He  evidently  was  above  the 
average  for  he  was  a  workman  who  was  in  demand.    .'-J.s  hours  were  uncertain 
as  was  his  total  employment. 

To  compare  this  with  the  present  day  average  earnings  in  the  same 
port,  (New  York)  we  see  that  wages,  both  hourly  and  yearly  earnings,  have 
risen  approximately  forty  per  cent.    This  man  was  above  the  average  so  his 
yearly  earnings  have  risen  by  a  greater  percentage. 

Anyone  familiar  with  economics  will  immediately  ask  how  much  those 
annual  earnings  were  worth.    How  much  could  that  nan  purchase  with  his 
dollar  receipts?    Yjhat  were  his  real  wages?    Studies  of  the  standard  of 


1    'Jharles  B.  Barnes,  The  Longshoremen,  p.  85 
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living  among  workingmen's  families  in  New  York  City  in  the  year  1909 
show  that  a  family  of  normal  size  required  eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred 
dollars  annually,^"  if  decency  and  health  was  to  be  maintained.    From  these 
simple  figures  it  may  be  concluded  that  longshoremen  could  rarely  reach 
the  adequate  income  brackets  even  though  he  be  a  superior  man  who  was 
willing  to  work  long  hours  for  additional  income* 

The  modern  picture  is  not  much  brighter  for  the  East  coast  workman. 
Referring  to  the  chart  on  Annual  Incomes  on  page  101,  we  see  that  the 
modal  point  of  the  assembled  data  is  in  the  eight  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred  dollar  bracket.    Recent  studies  show  that  in  order  to  maintain 
health  and  decency  a  man  should  receive  between  twelve  hundred  and  twelve 
hundred  fifty  dollars  per  annum.    Referring  to  the  chart  on  Distribution 
of  Earnings  on  page  99  we  find  that  forty  per  cent  of  the  men  on  the  East 
coast  and  in  the  Gulf  ports  earn  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  and 
approximately  ten  per  cent  more  earn  less  than  the  decency  standard  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars. 

On  the  Yfest  Coast  the  results  of  satisfactory  employee  and 
employer  relationships  indicate  a  much  higher  real  wage.    In  the  chart 
on  page  101  the  modal  point  is  in  the  sixteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
dollar  income  bracket.    This  fact  alone  explains  why  the  Pacific  coast 
worker  does  not  have  to  live  in  houses  near  the  waterfront,  why  his 
houses  are  respectable  looking  and  why  he  is  able  to  afford  the  luxuries 
of  automobiles,  a  radio,  an  electric  refrigerator  and  adequate  room 
facilities  for  his  family.     These  facts  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous 

1    R.  C.  Chapin,  Standards  of  Living  Among  YJbrkingman 's  Families  in 
New  York  City.    Russel  Sage  Foundation,  1910. 
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chapter  but  they  are  repeated  here  for  emphasis. 

This  latter  picture  is  more  presentable.    It  is  very  important 
to  all  groups  of  society  that  an  adequate  income  be  received  by  labor. 
Too  often  workmen  are  fooled  by  an  increase  in  nominal  wages  only  to  find 
out  later  that  their  dollar  does  not  buy  as  much  as  it  did.     -he  real 
wage  status  of  this  group  of  .American  workingmen  has  always  been  one  of 
deficiency.    The  very  origin  of  the  occupation  indicates  this  fact.  Until 
it  becomes  a  more  thoroughly  recognized  problem  on  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  coasts,  the  status  of  longshoremen  seems  destined  to  remain 
stagnant. 


CHAPTER  VII 


IA30R  RISKS  AND  A  REMEDIAL  PROGRAM 

Longshore  operations  involving  the  handling  of  port  cargo  have 
presented  an  accident  and  health  situation  that  differs  radically  from 
that  found  in  industry.    As  has  been  discussed  previously,  the  labor  is 
largely  unskilled,  the  plan  of  organization  and  type  of  work  are  relatively 
incapable  of  standardization  and  the  absence  of  close  contact  between 
management  and  employees  makes  the  problem  unique.    All  of  these  and 
other  operation  problems  have  resulted  in  a  notable  lack  of  progress  in 
organized  safety  work  in  spite  of  the  high  inherent  hazards  of  the  work 
and  a  steadily  increasing  accident  experience  and  compensation  cost. 

A.    Analysis  of  Accident  Experience.    A  recent  study  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Policy  Holders  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
discloses  that  the  handling  of  freight  caused  54.8  per  cent  of  all  lost 
time  accidents.    It  further  discloses  that  the  greatest  number  of  accidents 
occurred  on  the  New  York  loading  piers.    A  breakdown  of  the  causes, 
number  of  men  involved  and  time  lost  is  found  in  the  tables  on  the  follow- 
ing pages. 
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TABLE  XI 

SEVERITY  RATE  OF  ACCIDENTS 

(Days  Lost  Due  to  Accidents  per  1,000  Hours  Worked)"'" 

Ten  Months 

Large  Steamship  Company 


Hours  Worked       Days  Lost  Due       Severity  Rate 
To  Accidents 


February  -  March 

48, 

,354 

344 

7.11 

March  -  April 

50, 

,400 

6,098$ 

120.99 

April  -  May 

48, 

,413 

146 

3.00 

May  -  June 

37, 

,059 

1,7821 

48.08 

June  -  July 

49, 

,915 

214X 

4.28 

July  -  August 

55, 

,389 

491 

8.86 

August  -  September 

62, 

,452 

447 

7.15 

September  -  October 

65, 

,804 

474 

7.20 

October  -  November 

48, 

,334 

419 

8.66 

November  -  December 

44, 

,460 

268 

6.05 

TOTAL  510,580  10,583  20.9 

1    Courtesy  of  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
$    Includes  weighted  allowance  for  fatality. 

X    Includes  weighted  allowance  for  permanent  partial  disability. 
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These  tables  show  the  immediate  cause  of  the  accident.  For 
example,  eleven  people  were  injured  by  dolly  trucks  moving  freight  on 
the  pier.    Had  the  man  possibly  been  alert  rather  than  fatigued  by  long 
hours  of  work,  or  had  he  been  quick  rather  than  sluggish  because  of  cold 
from  exposure,  the  accident  might  not  have  happened.    These  causes  are 
the  unseen  factors  in  the  accident  problem.    Many  kinds  of  safety  devices 
may  be  in  use  but  the  human  factor  is  unpredictable. 

It  was  throu  h  this  loop  hole  that  many  of  the  employers  could 
escape  under  the  old  common  law  doctrines  of  employer's  liability.  The 
three  defenses  of  the  employer  were  overworked  in  all  kinds  of  industry. 
Not  until  legislation  came  was  the  employee  safeguarded  to  any  degree. 

The  idea  behind  any  accident  insurance  is  to  first,  make  attempts 
to  prevent  the  accident  and  second,  to  give  compensation  for  time  lost. 
Insurance  plans  tend  to  place  the  responsibility  where  it  is  true,  that 
is,  where  accidents  can  be  prevented.    In  the  preceding  tables  it  was 
seen  that  over  twenty-three  thousand  dollars  was  paid  out  in  compensation. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  are  for  one  company  only. 
Multiplying  this  figure  by  the  number  of  shipping  companies  using  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  we  only  have  to  imagine  the  staggering  figure. 

Of  the  fifty-one  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  several  states,  one  is  the  Longshoremen's  Act  of  1927.    This  act 
will  be  discussed  fully  later,  but  it  is  worth  mentioning  here  that  this 
act  marks  a  significant  milestone  in  the  concerted  efforts  of  employers, 
employees,  and  insurance  concerns,  to  cope  with  the  problem  at  hand. 

How  to  meet  the  problems  of  disease,  exposure  and  fatigue  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  man  in  our  Eastern 
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ports  working  for  twenty  hours  at  a  single  stretch.     The  human  body  is 
not  made  to  perform  for  such  long  periods  of  time.     Frederick  W.  Taylor's 
experiments  were  a  step  in  the  direction  of  finding  the  maximum  efficiency 
point  of  labor.    However,  there  is  little  if  any  scientific  management 
on  the  waterfront.    The  password  is  work  until  the  job  is  through.  With- 
out a  doubt,  the  majority  of  accidents  occur  after  the  fatigue  point  is 
reached. 

In  ports  of  northern  latitudes,  the  winter  months  are  hazardous 
because  of  the  extreme  cold  that  often  must  be  endured.    Should  the 
piers  be  covered  with  snow,  or  the  ropes,  slings  and  other  equipment 
covered  with  ice,  extreme  caution  has  to  be  the  law.    Men  working  in  cold 
weather  cannot  perform  to  their  best  ability,  nor  can  they  be  as  alert 
as  they  are  capable  of  being. 

If  these  were  the  only  problems  the  prevention  of  accidents  might 
possibly  be  lower  by  virtue  of  closer  supervision  and  checking.  However, 
the  working  conditions  themselves  are  conducive  to  injury  and  disease. 
Handling  heavy  loads,  working  precariously  near  the  water,  working  in  the 
midst  of  a  maze  of  ropes,  falls,  stages  and  ships'  gear,  a  man  must  be 
extremely  cautious.    Working  in  the  hold  of  a  grain  ship,  assisting  in  the 
moving  of  chemicals,  explosives,  or  dusty  materials,  the  workman  has  to 
take  precautions.    Many  tines  a  man  has  been  buried  alive  in  the  hold  of 
a  grain  ship  because  he  couldn't  move  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  shovel 
that  was  dropping  a  load  of  grain  into  the  hold.    Many  times  the  longshore- 
man in  the  hold  must  quit  because  of  a  pair  of  bad  lungs  injured  by  the 
breathing  in  of  many  dust  particles  arising  from  the  sacks  of  cement  that 
he  helped  to  load  or  unload.    These  may  be  called  occupational  diseases. 
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There  is  no  accident  at  the  time  when  a  man  is  forced  to  leave  work. 
The  accident  occurred  when  he  first  went  into  the  hold. 

Unions  themselves  have  no  rules  or  program  for  accident  prevention 
as  such,  but  they  did  participate  in  the  drawing  up  of  a  general  code 
in  cooperation  with  insurance  companies  and  the  American  Steamship  Owners 
Association.    VJhenever  poor  working  conditions  became  a  grievance,  the 
employer  was  asked  to  broaden  the  labor  contract  to  cover  the  grievance. 
Many  union  contracts  thus  prohibit  work  under  certain  conditions  of  weather, 
define  the  number  of  men  that  shall  constitute  a  gang,  and  in  general 
provide  for  safety  devices.    Merit  ratings  of  insurance  companies  have  done 
more  than  unions. 

^*    "foe  Program  of  Remedy  and  Prevention.    Every  insurance  company 
handling  occupational  risks  employs  a  detailed  educational  plan  for 
prevention.    However,  this  type  of  workman,  the  majority  of  companies 
feel,  does  not  respond  to  such  a  program  and  the  maximum  results  are  not 
obtained. 

For  this  reason,  the  educational  work  is  done  among  the  supervisory 
force,  who  for  the  same  reason,  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents.    All  of  this  program  in  reality  comes  under  two  departments 
of  the  insurance  company,  namely,  the  Educational  Department  and  the 
Engineering  Department.    The  latter  must  be  considered  very  definitely 
for  it  is  from  this  department  that  merit  ratings  are  given.    Should  a 
conpany  receive  a  good  rating  it  is  evidence  of  a  low  accident  record 
and  excellent  potentiality  for  preventing  accidents. 

Each  state  of  the  Union  has  its  own  statutory  provisions  for 
premiums,  coverage  and  risk  limits.    These  statutes  state  only  the  minimum 
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rates  while  the  insurance  companies  attack  the  problem  from  the  minimum 
standard  and  adjust  their  rates  accordingly  above  this  standard.  The 
Federal  Act^  applies  in  many  cases,  of  course,  and  the  rates  are  augmented 
to  include  this  coverage.    The  following  table  on  page  116  gives  rates 
as  of  December  31,  1940. 


1    See  page  122  for  description  of  this  act 


TABLE  XII 


RATES,  RISK  RATING  ,  MINIMUM  OR  PREMIUMS 
FOR  LONGSHOREMEN'S  OCCUPATIONS! 


Occupations 


Ratings 


Classi- 
fication 
Number 


Premium  per 
$100  of 
Payroll 


Minimum 
Premium 


Extra' s° 


Massachusetts 

Stevedore  (not 

otherwise 

classified) 

Stevedoring 
by  hand,  no 
machinery 

Tally  Clerks 

Freight 
Handlers0 

New  York 

Stevedore  (not 

otherwise 

classified) 

Stevedoring 
by  hand 

Tally  Clerks 

Freight 
Handlers0 

San  Francisco 

Stevedore  (not 

otherwise 

classified) 

Stevedoring 
by  hand 

Tally  Clerks 

Freight 
Handlers0 


Hazardous 

Hazardous 
Hazardous 

Hazardous 

Hazardous 

Hazardous 
Hazardous 

Hazardous 

Hazardous 

Hazardous 
Hazardous 

Hazardous 


7309f 

7317f 
8709f 

7360 

7309f 

7317f 
8709? 

7360 

7322 

7317f 
8709? 

7360 


$  9.46 

3.06 
1.19 

3.06 

12.29 

6.26 
1.46 

4.62 

7.76 

6.99 
.86 

4.60 


$150.00 

54.00 
a 


212.00 

122.00 
a 


\  5.00 

5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
28.00 


1  Courtesy  of  Employer's  Liability  Insurance  Company. 

a  Unless  specified,  the  minimum  premium  is  determined  by  the  Engineering  Department. 

b  Extras  include  costs  of  writing  the  policy  and  amounts  to  include  Federal  coverage  if  the  state 
minimum  does  not  already  cover  it. 

o  Freight  handlers  classified  as  men  who  work  only  on  the  pier. 

d  In  all  cases  the  Insurance  Company  has  the  right  to  refuse  the  risk. 

f  Classification  includes  the  Federal  Coverage. 
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The  expense  of  accident  insurance  can  be  seen  very  readily.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  rates  are  per  $100  rather  than  per  $1000  or  per 
$100,000  of  payroll  as  is  the  case  in  other  occupations. 

The  program  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  should  appeal  to  the 
employers  as  -well  as  to  the  insurance  company,     .'("hat  is  being  done  along 
this  line  may  be  shown  in  a  resume  of  the  Engineering  Department  Instruction 
Sheet  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company: 

(1)  Gain  the  full  cooperation  of  management. 

(2)  Make  proposals  for  a  safety  program  and  enforce  these 
proposals  as  rules  by  including  them  in  the  policy. 

(3)  Request  the  adoptions  by  management  of  the  rules  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  American  Steamship  Owners,  Deepwater  Steamship  Lines 
and  the  International  Longshoremen  's  Association. 

(4)  Keep  a  chart  cf  all  stevedoring  risks  for  each  separate 
company. 

(5)  Hold  safety  meetings  with  employees  and  employers. 

(6)  Hold  safety  meetings  with  foremen. 

(7)  Post  safety  bulletins. 

(8)  Install  plans  for  competition  between  gangs. 

(9)  All  rules  should  include  requirements  for  handling  and 
piling  cargo. 

(10)  Make  inspection  trips  and  follow-up  trips  to  various  piers. 

(11)  Keep  a  record  of  working  conditions  on  each  pier  and  ship. 

To  go  into  detail  regarding  this  program  would  be  superfluous.  As 
has  been  said  on  previous  pages,  no  two  ships,  no  two  piers,  and  no  two 
cargoes  are  alike.    The  program  mentioned  above  represents  a  general  attack. 
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For  example,  on  a  certain  pier  there  may  be  a  dangerous  passing  point, 
or  the  apron  may  be  extremely  narrow  at  another  point.    This  calls  for 
special  attention  from  the  insurance  company  and  no  policy  will  be  issued 
until  the  dangerous  part  is  removed  or  changed.. 

The  fact  that  risks  are  a  serious  problem  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  each  state  of  the  Union  having  a  deep  water  port  has 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  working  conditions.    Furthermore  the 
International  Labor  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations  adopted  recommendations 
at  its  Twelfth  Session  in  1929.    These  recommendations  were  specifically 
directed  toward  the  installation  of  safety  devices  and  the  enforcement 
of  safety  rules.    The  conference  went  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  body  of  rules 
and  regulations  that  could  be  adopted  by  the  various  ports  of  the  world. 

There  are  no  mortality  figures  available  for  this  occupation. 
However,  if  a  list  of  diseases  and  types  of  accidents  were  to  be  given 
it  could  be  easily  seen  that  the  mortality  rate  is  extremely  high.    A  man 
may  die  of  pneumonia  resulting  from  exposure.    Probably  this  could  not 
be  called  an  occupational  disease,  but  in  reality  it  is.    A  man  may  have 
a  short  life  because  he  has  "burned  himself  out"  carrying  and  lifting 
heavy  boxes,  cartons,  and  other  freight.    Truly  this  is  a  most  hazardous 
occupation. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


PROTECTIVE  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

A.    Early  Doctrines.    The  sea  with 'its  hazards  has  gained  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  from  the  -very  earliest  of  times.     The  Laws 
of  Admiralty  of  England  and  the  celebrated  Ordinances  of  Louis  XIV  are 
memorable,  but  were  not  the  first.    One  of  the  earliest  of  laws  relating 
to  seamen  and  the  carrying  of  cargo  was  known  as  the  "Rules  of  Aleron." 
Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Guienne,  the  mother  of  Richard  I  of  England,  pro- 
mulgated this  cede.    After  a  visit  to  the  3oly  Land,  having  knowledge  of 
the  maritime  regulations  of  the  Archipelago,  she  enacted  these  laws 
at  Aleron  in  Guienne  from  which  place  they  derive  their  title.    They  first 
pertained  to  the  commercial  operations  of  that  part  of  France  only. 
Richard  I,  who  reigned  in  Eng-land  between  1189  and  1199  had  inherited  the 
dukedom  of  Guienne  from  his  mother,  improved  the  code  and  introduced  it 
into  England.    King  John  (1199-1216)  made  some  additions  to  it  and  in 
the  50th  year  of  Henry  III  it  was  introduced  anew.    In  the  12th  year  of 
Edward  III,  (1399)  it  received  its  ultimate  confirmation. 

Another  interesting  portion  of  these  rules  is  that 

By  Article  VI  of  the  Rules  of  Aleron,  sailors  injured 
by  their  own  misconduct  could  only  be  cured  at  their  own 
expense,  and  might  be  discharged;  but  if,  by  the  master's 
order  and  commands,  any  of  the  ship's  company  be  in  the  service 
of  the  ship,  and  thereby  happen  to  be  wounded  or  otherwise 
hurt,  in  that  case  they  shall  be  cured  and  provided  for  at  the 
cost  and  charges  of  said  ship.-'- 


1    F.  B.  Sayre,  Selection  of  Cases  on  the  Law  of  the  Admiralty,  p.  1. 
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This  probably  is  the  point  of  origin  regarding  our  own  common 
law  doctrine.    The  negligence  clause  is  herein  expressed  as  vaguely  as 
it  is  today.    The  various  Employer's  Liability  Laws  and  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Laws  have  endeavored  to  remedy  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  injured  under  the  old  common  law  escapes.    As  early  as  1880 
England  imposed  employer  liability  for  accidents  caused  by  defects  in  the 
works  or  for  accidents  caused  by  the  employer's  negligence.    This  law, 
however,  did  not  remedy  the  matter  for  the  complainant  in  such  accidents 
had  to  prove  that  the  employer  was  negligent.    This  was  a  long  and  costly 
procedure  in  the  courts  and  the  cleverness  of  the  employer's  legal  staff 
was  oftentimes  sufficient  in  reality  to  make  the  law  ineffective.  Hot 
until  1897  was  statutory  legislation  provided  that  wojild  give  the  insured 
an.  income  in  case  of  incapacitation,  regardless  of  the  incidence  of  the 
blame. 

The  legal  history  of  the  United  States  is  almost  a  photostatic 
copy  of  English  law  and  experience.    The  employee  suffered  the  same 
problems  in  the  courtroom  and  on  many  occasions  the  case  never  reached  a 
court  for  the  injured  worker,  depressed  and  saddened  by  his  misfortune 
was  wont  to  accept  any  and  all  overtures  in  the  form  of  money  payments 
by  the  employer. 

In  1913  the  New  i-ork  State  Compensation  Lav/  was  put  into  effect. 
This  act  specifically  provided  for  compensation  for  injuries  sustained,  or 
death  incurred  in  all  branches  of  longshore  works.    As  is  the  case  with 
most  compensation  acts,  minimum  benefits  were  defined.    Actually  the  act 
tended  also  to  define  the  maximum  amounts  to  be  paid.    Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Act  the  insurance  adjuster  would  visit  the  injured  as 
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quickly  as  possible.    While  in  his  weakened  condition  the  employee  would 
contract  for  a  settlement.    The  act  permitted  the  insurance  adjuster 
to  say  that  the  act  provides  for  a  certain  amount  and  that  his  company 
is  willing  to  pay  that  amount.    Probably,  if  the  claimant  were  able  to 
fight  the  case,  he  would  be  able  to  get  a  much  larger  award.    This  has 
been  the  experience  in  all  lines  of  endeavor. 

Four  years  after  passage,  the  act  ran  afoul  of  the  Constitution. 
The  now  famous  Southern  Pacific  Co.  versus  Jensen^-  involved  a  longshore- 
man who  had  been  fatally  injured  while  helping  to  unload  a  vessel  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  in  New  York  Harbor.    The  New  York  State  Com- 
pensation Commission  had  awarded  Jensen^  widow  a  benefit.  Throughout 
the  courts  of  New  York  this  award  was  upheld.    The  New  York  courts  held 
that  the  case  was  not  covered  by  any  Federal  Statute  as  no  statute 
covering  water  carriage  was  in  force.    The  company  took  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  upheld  the  liability  assigned  to  the  employer  but 
the  compensation  law  itself  was  entirely  unconstitutional  because  it 
violated  Article  III,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution.    This  article  confers 
admiralty  jurisdiction  upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States.    In  effect 
therefore,  the  work  in  which  Jensen  was  engaged  was  maritime  in  nature  and 
that  "the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  in  connection  therewith 
were  matters  clearly  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction. n%  There  v/as  no 
controlling  statute  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  case  and  to  that 
end  the  Admiralty  law  was  applicable. 


1  244  U.S.  205  Supreme  Court  524  -  1917. 

2  Ibid. 
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Immediately  following  this  act  there  was  an  attempt  to  amend 
the  judicial  code  so  that  workmen's  compensation  laws  in  this  occupation 
co  Id  operate  in  the  several  states.    Amendments  were  made  and  passed 
but  in  a  test  case  in  1920,  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company  versus  Steward, 
the  additions  to  the  code  were  thrown  out.    A  further  attempt  in  1922 
was  declared  invalid  in  the  State  0f  "ashington  versus  Uawson  Case 
in  1924. 

In  the  ensuing  years  up  until  1927,  there  were  several  attacks 
made  upon  this  problem.    The  attempt  to  interpret  the  word  "stevedore" 
as  something  different  and  separate  from  the  word  "seaman"  met  defeat 
on  more  than  a  few  occasions.     It  was  not  until  1926  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  was  produced  as  a  common  ground  for  argument  and  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  in  favor  of  interpreting  stevedores  as  seamen 
thereby  bringing  them  under  the  Admiralty  acts.     In  other  words,  legis- 
lation was  virtually  provided  by  moving  backwards.    The  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  literally  forced  the  stevedore  to  accept  seaman  status  and  by 
tliis  back  door  entrance  into  the  Admiralty  acts  the  longshoremen  were 
brought  under  Federal  liability  laws. 

This  was  a  cumbersome  method  of  obtaining  benefits.     The  workers 
wanted  compensation  benefits  as  other  occupations  had.     On  March  2,  1927, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  Public  Act  Ho.  803,  69th  Congress 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  compensation  for  disability  or  death  resulting 
from  injury  to  employers  in  certain  maritime  employments,  and  for  other 
purposes ." 

B.    Modern  Law.    Section  1  of  the  Act:    "This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act  J"    The  act  met 
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little  opposition  in  the  way  of  Congressional  debate,    ^resident  Coolidge 
signed  the  bill  and  it  became  law  on  July  1,  1927, 

This  federal  Statute  is  almost  identical  with  the  New  York  Compen- 
sation Law.     It  differs  only  in  its  statement  of  limitation  of  total 
compensation.    The  New  York  law  set  no  limits  while  the  Federal  law  sets 
the  total  compensation  limit  at  seventy-five  hundred  dollars  for  any  one 
accident  or  for  death.    Prior  to  this  act  a  compensation  act  had  been 
in  force  for  Federal  employees  and  the  law  was  administered  by  a  United 
States  Employee's  Compensation  Commission,  created  by  this  law.  The 
administration  of  the  Longshoremen's  Act  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  existing  commission.    The  statute  is  noble  in  its  aims  for  it 
also  provides  for  a  program  of  rehabilitation  and  accident  prevention. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  state  laws  of  this  kind,  the  employers 
and  employees  are  compelled  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
employer  may  provide  for  the  risk  by  an  insurance  policy  or  by  some  other 
similar  evidence  of  protection.    A  bond  deposited  with  an  agreeable 
party  is  a  common  method  inasmuch  as  insurance  companies  are  reluctant 
to  accept  the  risk. 

There  is  a  sizeable  blanket  of  coverage  in  this  operating  law. 
Compensation  is  provided  for  employees  accidentally  injured  and  for  such 
occupational  disease  or  infection  as  arises  out  of  such  employment  while 
working  under  the  exclusive  Admiralty  or  Maritime  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.    Persons  excluded  from  this  act  include  masters  of  a  crew, 
members  of  the  crew  or  persons  hired  by  the  master  to  load  or  unload  a 
ship.     In  this  latter  case  the  Admiralty  acts  provide  adequate  compensation 
for  the  man  automatically  becomes  a  member  of  the  crew  once  he  is  hired  by 
the  master  of  a  crew. 
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An  interesting  point  of  the  act  is  in  the  provision  of  origin 
for  procedure  to  claims.    The  liability  is  placed  solely  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  employer  and  only  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
employee  to  secure  payment  can  the  claimant  or  his  relatives  proceed 
in  action  for  damages. 

The  passage  of  this  act  marked  the  end  of  a  long  road  rutted 

with  attacks  upon  the  Constitutionality  of  such  types  of  legislation. 

The  act  tends  to  preserve  its  own  life  by  its  final  provision.  Section 

50  provides  the  following: 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  declared  unconstitutional, 
or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances 
is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  act  and 
the  applicability  of  such  provisions  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


CHAPTER  IX 


IN  CONCLUSION 

A.    Decasualization  Weighed  in  the  Balance*    Unemployment  with 
its  multitude  of  social  and  economic  effects  has  been  a  problem  that 
has  bsen  attacked  publicly  and  privately  from  the  very  earliest  tines. 
The  lack  of  employment  means  reduced  purchasing  power  for  the  worker. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  such  a  situation  is  perfectly  obvious. 

So  many  times  the  layman  is  of  the  opinion  that  intermittent 
employment  or  total  unemployment  is  a  burden  upon  the  worker  alone. 
Little  does  he  realize  that  the  employer  suffers  in  that  he  has  capital 
goods  that  are  not  producing,  that  he  has  invested  capital  that  is  not 
producing  or  that  the  cost  of  labor  turnover  is  a  close  rival  of  accident 
cost  in  the  average  industry.     In  many  progressive  producing  plants  there 
have  been  stabilization  programs,  yearly  wage  programs,  bonus  plans  and 
many  other  medicines  for  the  relief  of  this  most  serious  illness. 

The  factory  worker  is  insecure  enough  in  his  job  and  has  some 
uncertainty  as  to  how  long  his  work  will  last.    We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  uncertainness  of  employment  among  longshoremen.    Ordinarily  he 
may  make  ten  dollars  a  week,  thirty-five  in  another,  and  in  a  third,  may 
have  no  work  at  all.    "Tot  only  is  his  work  indefinite  and  unorganized, 
but  likewise  his  personal  and  home  life  are  seriously  affected. 

Any  program  for  the  stabilization  of  these  variables  would  of 
itself  possess  merit.    Any  relief  is  better  than  the  status  quo.  Such 
is  the  case  with  programs  of  decasualization  that  have  been  put  into 
effect  on  the  V,7est  coast  of  the  Jnited  States  and  that  have  been  in 
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effect  in  several  large  European  ports.     In  every  case  where  such  a 
program  has  been  initiated,  immediate  positive  benefits  have  resulted. 
This  fact  alone  would  sanction  any  attempt  at  decasualization  and  any 
research  toward  the  improvement  of  its  efficiency  and  enforcement. 

Throughout  this  study  there  has  been  some  conscious  and  unconscious 
emphasis  upon  decasualization.     This  cones  purely  frori  the  existing 
group  of  facts  and  established  data.     If  an  industry  or  occupation  remains 
stagnant,  there  is  naturally  no  food  for  study.    There  is  nothing  new 
to  tell.    There  is  only  destructive  criticism. 

On  the  West  coast  the  Unions  and  the  employer  groups  have  come  to 
a  point  of  planned  cooperation.    Strangely  enough,  the  struggle  between 
these  two  opposites  forced  the  two  sides  to  gravitate  toward  concerted 
action.    3oth  sides  actually  benefited  more  from  these  arbitrations  than 
they  ever  thought  "they  would.    The  Union  groups,^  althou  h  they  vail  not 
openly  admit  it,  fought  decasualization  very  bitterly  in  the  early  days. 
The  plan  in  Seattle  for  example  was  virtually  forced  upon  the  labor  group 
that  existed  at  the  time.    The  International  Longshoremen's  Association, 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  lapsed  into  a  state 
of  comfortable  somnambulation.    They  were  self  satisfied  with  their  own 
importance  and  resented  any  attempt  to  help  all  concerned,  because  they, 
the  union,  might  have  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  power.    Perhaps,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  progress  it  was  well  that  the  struggle  came  to  a 
head  for  the  struggle  brought  valuable  improvements. 

In  the  --est  coast  ports  the  phrase  is  still  "Before  1934  -  After 
1934."    The  great  strike  in  San  Francisco  wrought  havoc  and  suffering 

1    For  an  organizational  chart  see  Charts  IV  and  V  on  pp. 
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upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.     It  was  bloody  and  filled  with 
actual  bitterness.    Much  better  it  would  have  been  had  the  two  sides 
amicably  thrashed  out  their  differences  over  a  council  table.  However, 
the  resulting  benefits  cannot  be  overlooked, 

Decasualizat ion  and  its  inany  benefits  can  be  extolled  by  many 
persons  and  many  phrases.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  worker  has  a 
better  feeling  toward  his  employer  and  as  well  a  better  union  feeling. 
He  is  dependent  upon  both  as  much  as  both  are  dependent  upon  his  will- 
ingness and  cooperation, 

B,    Unsolved  Problems,    No  one  need  read  or  study  this  subject 
very  Ion?  before  he  recognizes  several  problems  that  are  still  unsolved. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  progressive  plan  of  employment  and  wage 
stabilization  its  future  depends  upon  the  elimination  of  open  and  under- 
cover animosity  that  exists  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  unions  of  this 
occupation  and,  as  v/ell,    the  members  of  the  rival  groups,    Mr.  Harry 
Bridges  is  the  leader  of  the  now  powerful  International  Longshoremen's 
and  Warehousemen 's  Union.    His  leanings  are  toward  the  Congre'ss  of 
Industrial  Organizations  or  possibly  to  be  more  correct,  are  against  any- 
thing for  vihich  Mr.  Ryan,  the  East  coast  leader,  stands.    Theirs  has 
been  a  feud  that  has  been  more  personal  than  incidental  to  their  positions. 
True,  in  the  theory  of  unionism  they  are  at  opposite  ends.  Naturally, 
Mr.  Ryan  resents  any  inroads  upon  "his  territory."    Mr.  Bridges  dislikes 
the  closed  mindedness  of  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  success  of  decasua lization  seems  to  depend  upon  the  settlement 
of  t'nis  personal  difference  of  opinion.    In  turn,  this  settlement  hinges 
upon  the  larger  contest  between  the  C.I.C.  and  the  A,F.  of  L. 
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The  writer  here  would  like  to  review  a  personal  incident  that 
will  disclose  the  antagonism  that  exists  against  the  "test  coast  group 
and,  what  is  more  important,  against  any  attempt  to  study  the  problems 
of  the  ^ast  coast. 

In  the  Winter  of  1937  it  was  the  author's  privilege  to  visit  a 
few  of  the  ^ast  coast  ports  and  engage  in  interviews  with  important 
personages  who  were  expected  to  throw  light  upon  this  study.    While  in 
Hew  York  City  he  sought  out  the  Office  of  the  International  Longshoreman's 
Association,  East  Coast  Division.    Seeking  to  be  business-like  in  the 
making  of  appointments,  he  called  by  telephone  and  after  making  known 
his  identity  was  literally  left  without  even  a  word  of  explanation. 
Letters  were  used  to  arrange  for  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Ryan  but  they 
went  unanswered.    Realizing  that  "the  author's  name  was  not  known  to  these 
men,  he  next  ventured  toward  the  office  armed  with  letters  of  introduction 
and  the  necessary  "affidavits."    These  did  nothing  more  than  enable  the 
author  to  get  a  gruff  "what  do  you  want"  and  "this  office  has  no  informa- 
tion." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  during  this  time  that 'Mr.  Ryan 
and  his  office  was  being  besieged  by  all  kinds  of  letters  and  by  individuals 
who  were  seeking  to  preach  the  "est  coast  gospel,    iio  dcubt  the  author  was 
thought  of  as  "another  one  of  those  fellows"  and  turned  out.    However,  the 
author's  experience  was  not  singular.    There  were  others,  particularly 
research  assistants  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  who  were  met  with  the 
same  kind  of  "cooperation."    Their  opinions  coincide  with  those  of  the 
author's  and  lead  to  only  one  possible  conclusion. 
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CHART  IV 

ORGANIZATIONAL  CHART  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN  1 S  AS S OC IAT I ON 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 
William  Green,  Pres. 


Int ernat  ional  Longshoreman  *  s 
Association 

Joseph  P.  Ryan,  Pres. 


Atlantic  Coast 
District 

Joseph  P.  Ryan, 
Pres. 


182  Locals 


Great  Lakes 
District 

Simon  P.  O'Brien, 
Pres. 


141  Locals 


Pacific  Coast  District 
Vfta.  P.  Dibble,  Pres. 

16  Locals 


South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coast  District 

Michael  J.  Dwyer,  Pres. 


130  Locals 


CHART  V 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHART  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
LQNGSHQHBflSr'S  AND  V/ARSHOUSB.iSN^  UNION 


Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations 

Phillip  Murray,  Pres. 


C.I.O.  Laritime  Committee 
Joseph  Curran,  Chairman 


International  Longshoreman's  and 
'.Warehouseman '  s  Union 

Harry  Bridges,  President 


District  #1 

California,  Oregon 
Vi'ashington,  Alaska 

Hawaii,  B.C. 

Puerto  Rico 

79  Locals 
Harry  Bridges,  Pres. 


District  #2 

Louisiana 
Texas 
Alabama 

4  Locals 

No  President 
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The  .American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  a  conservative  organ- 
ization.   It  has  many  times  resented  and  even  prohibited  studies  and 
research.    This  can  very  easily  be  analyzed  as  a  fear  complex  and  seems 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  struggle  between  the  C.I.O.  and  the 
A.  F.  of  L. 

The  existing  plans  of  decasualization  are  not  perfect.    Even  in 
the  most  recent  plan,  in  San  Francisco,  several  changes  have  had  to  be 
made  to  comply  with  the  unique  problems  of  the  port.    Each  port  is 
different  in  a  physical  sense  and  is  no  less  different  in  man  power  make- 
up.   Certain  ports  can  be  decasualized  much  more  quickly  than  others. 

In  view  of  the  West  coast  activity,  the  following  problems  seem 
to  remain  although  they  are  capable  of  elimination  and  already  some  steps 
have  been  made  toward  this  end. 

1.  The  looseness  of  the  mechanics  of  dispatching.    This  gives  rise 
to  minor  inequalities  in  working  hours  and  wages.    The  union  has  made 
several  attacks  by  means  of  close  scrutinization  of  the  equivalent  straight- 
time  hours  and  the  ratio  of  overtime  to  straight-time.    In  their  investi- 
gation, only  a  few  men  seemed  to  warrant  penalizing,  but  nevertheless, 

the  inequality  does  exist. 

2.  Because  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  West  coast  wage  levels, 
there  has  been  some  labor  migration  to  these  ports.    This  has  called  for 
some  rather  distasteful  rule-making  on  the  part  of  unions.    rJhe  union  men 
at  the  present  time  resent  such  an  influx,  and  naturally,  the  new  men 
resent  being  considered  as  outlaws  and  fly-by-nights.    This  is  not  a 
healthy  condition  and  probably  will  not  be  eliminated  until  work  rotation 
plans  are  installed  in  every  major  port  of  the  United  States. 
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3#    There  is  some  difficulty  with  period  to  period  equalization 
of  hours  and  wages.     Some  gangs  have  become  specialists  in  the  loading 
or  unloading  of  certain  types  of  cargoes.    Should  the  port  in  any  one 
period  have  an  excessive  demand  for  this  "specialized"  labor,  the 
equalization  plan  breaks  down.    For  these  reasons  a  broader  base  has  had 
to  be  used.    Rather,  than  period  to  period  equalization,  the  practice 
has  been  to  make  it  a  continuous  process  with  the  equalization  coming  in 
the  form  of  a  relatively  equal  yearly  wage. 

4.    In  spite  of  the  great  emphasis  upon  centralization  in  the 
decasualized  ports,  no  plan  has  yet  been  devised  to  effect  a  central  Pay 
Office.    With  the  advent  of  the  Social  Security  Act  such  centralization 
seemed  even  more  efficient  and  advisable.    However,  numerous  technical 
difficulties  have  barred  such  a  plan  and  until  a  central  office  is  initi- 
ated the  men  must  continue  to  visit  the  office  of  each  company  for  whom 
they  have  worked  during  the  previous  pay  period  and  collect  their  wages. 

All  of  these  problems  are  not  incapable  of  solution.    It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  plans  are  relatively  new.     In  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
ports,  the  labor  force  and  labor  demand  has  not  been  sufficient  to  develop 
many  difficulties.    Evidence  has  shown  that  the  larger  the  port,  the  more 
complex  the  problem.    For  this  reason,  as  the  larger  ports  have  adopted 
work  rotation  plans,  difficulties  in  administration  and  operation  have 
arisen  that  were  not  present  before. 

C.    The  Future  in  View  of  the  Present  and  Past.    Any  discussion 
involving  or  even  implying  the  forecasting  of  the  future,  of  necessity, 
hinges  upon  the  potentialities  of  decasualization.    As  has  been  stated, 
the  earlier  work  rotation  plans  reached  successful  installation  only 
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after  the  bitterest  of  labor  clashes  which  involved  the  defeat  of  the 
local  chapters  of  the  international  unions.     In  fact,  in  none  of  these 
pioneer  ports  is  the  union  recognized  as  a  potent  force  today.  The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  decasualizat icn  is  regarded  as  another  union- 
breaking  method. 

This  latter  attitude  is  most  prevalent  among  the  members  and 
leaders  of  the  East  and  Gulf  States  Ports  and  is  no  doubt  the  singular 
reason  for  any  outward  manifestation  of  non-cocperation.    Hov.rever,  a 
minority  union  group  within  the  International  Longshoremen's  -Association 
has  seen  fit  to  recognize  the  benefits  of  work  and  pay  stabilization. 
In  Europe,  the  port  of  Liverpool  depends  to  a  very  marked  degree  upon 
the  union  members  for  the  effective  operation  of  its  plan.    Without  fear 
of  contradiction  it  may  be  stated  that  the  future  of  decasualizat ion 
depends  upon  the  willingness  of  unions  to  accept  the  program  and  to  affect 
its  inauguration. 

However,  in  the  Eastern  and  Gulf  Ports,  the  employers  are  antago- 
nistic to  decasualizat  ion.    They  seem  perfectly  satisfied  to  go  upon  the 
present  union  contract  basis  finding  that  their  demands  for  labor  can 
very  quickly  and  easily  be  met  by  calling  the  union  offices.     Cutside  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  the  major  ports  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  are  highly 
unionized  and  are  not  therefore  over-populated  with  men  looking  for  work. 
Experience  over  the  past  ten  years  has  shown  that  more  men  are  not  needed. 
However,  should  Foreign  Trade  ever  return  to  the  busy  days  of  the  pre-war 
and  immediate  post  war  period,  the  labor  force  would  be  far  below  the 
demand  and  a  serious  problem  would  result* 
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Certain  ports  can  be  decasualized  more  easily  than  others.  If 
management  and  labor  were  of  a  favorable  attitude  toward  this  scheme, 
the  ports  of  3oston,  Baltimore,  Houston  and  Galveston  would  be  very  fertile 
grounds  for  a  beginning.    In  Baltimore,  Houston,  and  Galveston  the  gang 
system  is  already  operating  and  working  with  great  success.    Houston  and 
Galveston  have  skeleton  plans  for  work  rotation  and  Houston  has  installed 
a  central  Pay  Office. 

A  great  deal  of  education  and  persuasion  must  be  used  to  bring 
about  a  change  of  attitude  in  all  of  these  ports.    Management  and  labor 
have  had  very  cordial  relationships  for  several  years,  and  are  therefore 
most  willing  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  spite  of  the  attractiveness 
of  any  progressive  movement.    The  reasons  are  entirely  obvious.  Capital 
fears  that  it  would  lose  some  of  its  present  control  over  hiring;  labor 
feels  that  any  change  will  be  an  inroad  upon  the  control  it  has  gathered 
via  the  yearly  contract.    Should  a  plan  be  devised  to  pertain  to  the 
unique  requirements  of  the  separate  ports,  it  seems  that  one  fact  will 
be  common.    To  insure  the  safe  beginning  of  decasualization  and  to  allay 
fears  of  losing  existing  controls,  management  and  labor  must  have  a 
common  voice  in  the  central  controlling  agency. 

If  the  movement  were  to  gain  a  foothold  in  these  smaller  and  less 
complex  ports,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  largest  port  of  the  United 
States,  New  York,  would  follow. 

Already  some  material  bordering  on  the  educational  has  been  sent 
into  these  non-decasualized  areas.    The  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  has  prepared  several  rather  convincing  booklets 
directed  to  the  eastern  workers.    VJhat  the  outcome  will  be  is  a  matter 
of  pure  guess. 
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As  one  delves  further  and  further  into  a  study  of  the  respective 
ports  of  the  United  States  he  cannot  help  but  discover  a  great  deal  of 
fair  and  unfair  competition  between  these  several  ports.    By  city  or 
state  government  subsidation,  ports  compete  for  freight  line  service  by 
providing  newer  types  of  equipment,  newer  facilities,  lower  costs,  and 
exclusive  contracts  for  pier  service  and  equipment.     It  is  strange  that 
some  of  these  smaller  ports  have  not  usee  work  stabilization  plans  as 
a  method  of  competition.    Experience  on  the  West  coast  has  shown  that 
handling  service  is  more  efficient  and  less  costly  per  unit.  Machinery 
and  equipment  are  utilized  to  a  more  productive  point  and  shipping  lines 
look  most  favorably  upon  such  service.    Would  that  personal  differences, 
clothed  in  their  own  garments  of  self-satisfaction,  could  be  relegated 
to  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  future  progress. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERNS 


Aft  The  stern  or  rear  of  a  vessel. 

Banana  fiend    One  who  unloads  bananas  from  a  banana  boat. 

Bite  The  short  loop  of  a  sling. 

Bite  The  friction  of  the  fall  on  the  drum  of  a 

winch. 

Block  .  .  .  >  A  system  of  one  or  more  pulleys. 

Boom  A  long  pole  or  bar  used  to  extend  the  sail  of 

a  ship  at  its  base,  or  a  pole  with  pulleys 
attached  are  used  as  a  simple  crane  or  load 
moving  device. 

Case  hook  A  truck  man  or  loaders  hook  used  in  moving 

heavy  boxes  or  crates. 

Checker    An  employee  who  keeps  tally  of  men  or  cargo. 

Coal  conveyor  A  machine  with  an  endless  belt  used  in  loading 

or  unloading  coal. 

Crane  A  mechanism  for  raising  or  lowering  heavy  loads. 

Dago  An  Italian. 

Deck  man  A  man  who  works  on  the  deck. 

Dock  Used  usually  as  a  synonym  for  wharf  or  pier. 

Strictly  refers  to  enclosed  building  on  river 
or  harbor  for  receiving  cargo. 

Dock  man   .  One  who  works  on  the  dock. 

Draft  The  load. 

Drift  Refers  to  the  distance  the  cargo  has  to  be 

dragged  in  the  hold  before  reaching  the  hatch 
openings. 

Drum  The  cylinder  of  a  winch-similar  to  a  spool. 
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Fall  A  rope  used  in  the  handling  of  a  draft. 

(1)  Burtop  Fall  -  the  fall  which  carries 
the  draft  athwart  the  ship. 

(2)  Up-and-Down-Fall  -  the  fall  which  raises 
or  lowers  the  draft. 

Fore  The  bow  of  a  vessel. 

Gangway  man    Specialized  deck  man  who  by  signals  controls 

the  raising  or  lowering  of  drafts. 

Guy  rope  Rope  or  chain  used  to  hold  or  control  a  heavy 

load. 

Hatch  An  opening  in  the  vessel  from  the  hold-up. 

Hold  Part  of  the  ship  where  the  cargo  is  stored. 

Hold  man  A  man  who  works  in  the  hold. 

Jumper   .    An  "all  over  man.™    One  who  does  not  get  steady 

work  at  any  one  pier  but, who  works  at  piers  all 
over  the  port. 

Knock  off  Quit  work 

Longshoreman    A  workman  employed  in  discharging  and  loading 

cargoes  of  vessels  and  in  moving  them  back  and 
forth  on  the  pier. 

Net  A  rope  woven  as  like  a  piece  of  netting  used  to 

prevent  goods  from  falling  into  the  water  in  the 
space  between  the  side  of  the  ship  and  the  apron 
of  the  pier.    Often  used  as  a  sling. 

Pier  man  One  who  works  on  the  pier. 

Platform    Framework  containers  used  for  loading  or  unloading 

small  boxes  or  cartons. 

Polock    A  central  European  worker. 

Purchase    Arrangement  of  pulleys  and  gear  for  lifting  drafts. 

Shape  The  assemblage  of  men  in  front  of  the  pier  for 

hiring. 

Shenango  A  longshoreman  who  does  odd  jobs  on  lighters  and 

barges. 
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Skid  A  board  platform  running  from  the  deck  to  the 

pier  over  which  cargo  is  dragged.  It  protects 
the  sides  of  the  ship. 

Sling  A  circle  of  rope  or  net  used  in  moving  a  draft. 

Square-heads    Norwegians,  Swedes  or  Danes. 

Stevedore  A  man  who  takes  contracts  for  the  loading  or 

unloading  of  a  ship.  Often  erroneously  called 
a  longshoreman. 

Tarpaulin    A  canvas  used  to  cover  the  hatches. 


Tramp  steamer    ....    A  ship  that  has  neither  regular  sailings  nor 

regular  ports  of  call.    Now  disappearing  from 
the  seas. 

An  erection  on  the  shore  of  a  harbor  or  river 
for  receiving  and  discharging  cargoes  or 
passengers. 

An  engine  used  for  operating  the  drum.  Usually 
steam.    Sometimes  an  internal  combustion  or 
electrical  motor. 


Vinch  man  A  man  who  operates  the  winch. 

Wop  A  newly  arrived  immigrant  who  does  the  lowest 

grade  of -work. 


Wharf 


Winch 
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The  longshoremen  have  received  little  attention  from  students  of  labor 
problems.  Yet,  because  of  the  importance  of  water-borne  trade  to  our  economic 
life,  these  workers,  so  necessary  to  the  flow  of  this  commerce,  merit  the  con- 
sideration of  all  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  labor. 

Cargo  is  carried  upon  the  seven  seas  to  and  from  our  shores  by  many 
kinds  of  ships.  We  are  familiar  with  the  freighter,  the  coastwise  vessel,  and 
the  great  super-liners  of  our  merchant  marine.  These  vessels,  however,  plying 
from  port  to  port,  bearing  cargoes  of  all  kinds,  must  be  loaded  and  unloaded. 
This,  principally,  is  the  task  of  the  longshoreman.  He  derives  his  name  from 
the  simple  fact  that  his  work  is  "along  the  shore."  In  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  other  ports  of  the  World,  men  have  built  piers  to  facilitate 
the  docking  of  ships.  From  these  piers  goods  are  loaded  or  unloaded  by  many 
methods.  Trucks,  winches,  lifts  and  many  other  devices  are  designed  to  im- 
prove the  labor  productivity  of  the  man  and  to  hasten  the  cargo  handling 
operations. 

The  common  impression  of  the  longshoreman  is  that  he  is  a  slovenly, 
ignorant,  irresponsible  alcoholic  who  works  in  the  filthy  confines  of  a  waterfront 
because  only  there  can  he  occasionally  find  enough  work  to  live.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  cast-off  from  society.  This  is  erroneous.  In  the  earlier  years, 
such  a  description  might  have  been  fitting,  but  now  that  there  is  a  definite 
labor  supply  in  this  field  of  endeavor,  he  is  a  man  who  lives  a  life  similar  to 
unskilled  workers  in  industry.  True,  he  has  done  very  little  to  help  himself. 
He  does  live  in  the  low  rent  districts  and  his  work  is  casual. 

Many  of  the  conditions  among  longshoremen  of  the  present  day  had  their 
origin  in,  and  are  still  produced  by,  the  problems  surrounding  their  employ- 
ment. In  the  East  and  Gulf  States  ports  there  still  exist  the  same  hiring 
methods  that  were  used  on  the  English  docks  two  hundred  years  ago.  Not 
knowing  when  a  ship  is  coming  in  unless  they  see  arrival  notices  in  a  news- 
paper, on  a  blackboard  in  a  waterfront  tavern,  or  hear  of  it  from  a  fellow 
worker,  longshoremen  must  be  ready  to  congregate  at  once  in  front  of  the  pier 
and  depend  upon  the  prejudice  of  the  hiring  foreman.  Many  are  hired 
regularly,  but  a  greater  number  are  employed  only  when  the  friends  of  the 
foreman  are  insufficient  in  numbers  to  fill  the  demand  for  workers.  Being 
hired  for  a  task  does  not  call  for  any  elation.  This  same  longshoreman  may 
work  for  a  few  hours  and  then  be  laid  off.  Should  this  workman  be  a  non- 
union man  his  position  is  even  more  precarious.  In  the  first  place  he  is  hired 
only  when  there  are  not  enough  union  men  available,  and  he  is  discharged 
as  soon  as  a  union  man  appears.  For  this  reason,  the  majority  of  men,  especially 
in  the  ports  of  the  middle  and  northern  Atlantic  coast,  are  unionized.  These 
ports  are  thereby  called  closed  ports  which  means  that  union  men  only  are 
hired,  or  have  preference  through  union  contracts  with  the  steamship  companies 
or  the  stevedoring  concerns. 

Early  unions  grew  primarily  because  of  these  problems  of  employment. 
Labor,  floundering  in  such  uncertain  economic  conditions,  banded  together 
first  to  resist  employers'  efforts  to  depress  wages.  Numerous  organizations 
made  their  appearance.  The  present  International  Longshoremen's  Association 
emerged  from  a  long  succession  of  labor  organizations  and  made  its  appearance 
as  a  separate  union  only  because  the  marine  workers  refused  admittance  to 
their  unions.  Recently,  out  of  the  rift  between  the  Congress  of  Industrial 


Organizations  and  American  Federation  of  Labor  there  has  appeared,  under 
the  banner  of  industrial  unionism,  the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware 
housemen''?  Union.  This  group,  operating  almost  exclusively  on  the  West  Coast 
has  bitterly  fought  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association  and  has, 
under  the  leadership  of  Harry  Bridges,  almost  excluded  Joseph  Ryan's  union 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

The  West  coast  ports  have  long  since  embarked  upon  plans  to  eliminate 
the  casualness  of  this  employment.  Because  these  plans  are  designed  to  do 
just  this  they  are  called  decasualization  programs  and  a  port  which  has  in- 
augurated such  a  system  is  called  a  decasualized  port.  Specifically,  the  systems 
aim  at  work  rotation,  an  equal  chance  for  work,  and  as  far  as  possible,  an 
equalization  of  wages  and  hours.  It  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that,  however. 
The  installation  of  such  a  plan  involves  the  utmost  cooperation  between 
employer  and  employee.  Materially,  this  is  accomplished  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  central  hiring  halls  jointly  controlled,  to  which  the  employer  comes 
when  he  needs  labor,  and  to  which  the  laborer  comes  when  he  wants  work. 
To  effect  wage  and  hour  equalization,  a  record  of  straight-time  and  overtime 
hours  is  kept,  and  gangs  are  dispatched  according  to  the  number  of  hours  they 
have  worked  previously  during  the  period  relative  to  the  hours  of  other  gangs. 
For  example,  if  one  gang  has  worked  one  hundred  and  ten  hours  during  the 
period  while  another  has  worked  but  eighty,  the  latter  gang  would  receive  the 
next  job  coming  into  the  hiring  hall  in  an  effort  to  equalize  its  hours  with 
those  of  the  former  gang. 

The  benefits  of  decasualization  have  accrued  to  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee alike.  The  employer  finds  a  ready  supply  of  labor  at  all  times.  No  time 
is  lost  in  the  hiring.  The  employee  has  gained  a  higher  yearly  income  because 
his  hours  of  work  are  more  regular  and  more  frequent.  The  average  yearly 
wage  received  by  the  longshoremen  in  the  decasualized  ports  is  from  four  to 
eight  hundred  dollars  more  than  that  received  by  workers  in  other  ports.  The 
system  of  barter  is  criticized  by  showing  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  a 
person  who  wishes  to  take  your  goods  in  exchange  for  his.  The  setting  up  of 
a  market  facilitates  transactions  by  bringing  several  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
The  decasualization  plans  similarly  bring  the  laborer  selling  his  efforts  in  con- 
tact with  the  several  employers  who  wish  to  purchase  labor.  This  is  an 
organized  market. 

The  handling  of  cargoes  presents  an  accident  and  health  record  that 
differs  radically  from  that  present  in  industry.  According  to  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  the  handling  of  freight  is  responsible  for  over  half 
of  the  occupational  accidents  insured  by  it.  In  ports  where  great  numbers  of 
goods  are  loaded  and  unloaded,  the  accident  rate  is  higher  than  in  ports  of 
lesser  magnitude.  The  implication  is  that  there  is  a  remarkable  correlation 
between  the  amount  of  goods  handled  and  the  number  of  accidents.  These 
occupational  injuries  are  not  minor  ones.  Rather,  the  severity  rate  is  such  that 
the  insurance  company  handling  such  risks,  regards  the  employment  as  ex- 
tremely hazardous  and  consequently  charges  a  high  premium  rate.  Many 
insurance  companies  even  go  so  far  as  to  refuse  the  risk. 

The  insurance  companies,  in  conjunction  with  steamship  companies  and 
labor  unions,  have  made  definite  attempts  to  attack  this  problem.  Educational 
programs  have  been  launched  which  combine  definite  iron-clad  rules  of 


employer-employee  conduct  with  accident  prevention  procedures.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  employer  could  find  many  escapes  from  the  vague  liability 
provisions  of  the  common  law.  Employers  in  this  field  were  no  different  from 
other  employers.  True,  there  are  certain  Federal  Admiralty  Laws,  but  the 
courts  have  ruled  that  the  longshoreman  is  not  included  under  the  protective 
measures  of  these  laws.  It  was  not  until  1927  that  a  law  pertaining  to  long- 
shoremen and  harbor  workers  was  enacted.  This  Longshoremen  and  Harbor 
Workers  Compensation  Act  clearly  defines  the  resting  place  of  the  burden 
and  specifically  provides  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  injured  workmen  or 
their  beneficiaries. 

Very  often  the  layman  is  of  the  opinion  that  intermittent  employment 
or  total  unemployment  is  a  burden  upon  the  worker  alone.  Little  does  he 
realize  how  much  the  employer  suffers  from  the  malignant  illness  of  unused 
capital  goods,  and  from  the  financial  burden  of  labor  turnover  costs.  In  many 
progressive  plants  throughout  industry  there  have  been  stabilization  programs 
and  bonus  plans  introduced;  many  other  medicines  for  the  relief  and  pre- 
vention of  these  diseases  of  industry  have  been  discovered.  Decasualization  is 
such  a  program.  In  every  case  where  this  plan  has  been  inaugurated  definite 
benefits  have  resulted.  If  the  West  coast  workmen  and  employers  can  come 
to  a  point  of  planned  cooperation,  why  do  the  Eastern  and  Gulf  ports  lag 
behind  in  the  face  of  many  demonstrated  benefits?  In  answer  to  this  question 
two  facts  seem  paramount.  Decasualization  in  recent  years  has  been  fostered 
by  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  shunned  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Therefore,  Eastern  long- 
shore labor,  under  the  banner  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  voices  extolling  the  decasualization  plans.  Furthermore,  in  the 
East,  even  the  employers  are  satisfied  to  continue  under  the  present  union 
contract  basis. 

Certain  ports  can  be  decasualized  more  easily  than  others.  In  fact  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Houston,  and  Galveston  have  already  made  a  beginning 
by  introducing  work  rotation  schemes.  Should  the  movement  gain  a  real 
foothold  in  these  and  other  relatively  smaller  ports,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  Port  of  New  York  would  follow  in  competitive  self-defense.  It  is  strange 
that  some  of  these  less  complex  ports  have  not  used  decasualization  with  its 
cargo  handling  and  service  efficiency  as  a  method  of  competition.  If  labor 
leaders  would  forget  their  personal  differences  and  employers  would  think  of 
resulting  benefits,  then,  and  then  only,  will  this  much  needed  reform  come 
to  fruition. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

July  29th,  1941  will  mark  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  my  birth 
in  the  small  mountain  town  of  Addison,  Pennsylvania  oii  the  Pennsylvania- 
Maryland  border.    My  father  two  years  before  had  graduated  from  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  after  receiving  his  Bachelors  Degree  at  Allegheny 
College  and  had  taken  the  small  Methodist  Church  in  the  town  as  his 
first  charge.    The  life  of  a  Methodist  minister's  son  is  always  the 
topic  of  amusing  conversation.    On  few  occasions  did  my  family  stay 
longer  than  the  prescribed  number  of  years  that  the  various  parishioners 
considered  "time  enough."    I  believe  I  was  a  normal,  male  child  for  I 
got  into  the  regular  activities  of  a  healthy  boy  who  had  plenty  of  energy 
and  a  desire  to  do  the  wrong  thing.    Nevertheless,  by  some  coincidence 
I  managed  to  perform  some  scholastic  feats  in  the  early  grades  and  in 
the  two  high  schools  that  I  attended.    I  had  always  wanted  to  go  to 
college  and  Allegheny  College,  my  father's  alma  mater,  was  that  college. 
In  College  I  learned  that  there  were  other  things  to  do  besides  study. 
Consequently,  I  engaged  in  numerous  activities  on  the  campus  sometimes 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  better  mark  in  Latin  or  Chemistry  or  English 
Literature.    Mow  I  ever  came  to  show  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  Economics 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out.    I  had  all  good  intentions  of  becom- 
ing an  historian  when  I  enrolled  at  the  school.    Subsequently,  graduation 
came  and  I  was  to  receive  the  coveted  degree.    I  felt  doubly  proud  on 
that  occasion  for  it  was  my  father's  twenty-f if th  anniversary  and  he  was 
to  be  awarded  a  degree  on  the  same  platform.    Henceforth  he  was  to  be 
called  Dr.  E.  Wilson  Kelley. 
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1932  was  a  serious  year  in  the  depression,    i  had  hopes  of  going 
on  to  Graduate  School  some  day,  but  money  was  scarce  and  I  endeavored 
to  find  a  high  school  teaching  position  that  would  give  me  enough  to 
allow  pursuit  of  that  ambition,     rhere  were  no  jobs  to  be  had.  There 
was  no  use  wasting  time.    My  parents  agreed  to  lend  me  money  and  I  was 
to  assist  in  any  way  I  could.    In  the  Fall  of  1932  I  enrolled  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.    Doing  research  work, 
assisting  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  other  small  bits  of  work 
gave  the  necessary  money  so  that  by  February  of  1934  I  had  completed 
my  Laster  of  Arts  work  and  was  ready  to  receive  the  degree  at  the 
February  Commencement.    I  spent  the  following  semester  taking  additional 
course  work  with  the  hope  that  someday  I  could  finish  the  Doctorate. 
1934  was  no  better  than  1932  for  employment.    I  wrote  to  numerous  schools 
for  teaching  positions  or  for  fellowships.    Boston  University  seemed  the 
most  inviting.    In  the  Fall  of  1934  I  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  completing  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

In  the  Fall  of  1936  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Department  of 
Economics  at  the  College  of  Business  Administration  of  Boston  University. 
I  had  been  working  as  an  Assistant  to  Professor  O'Neil  the  head  of  that 
Department.    Learning  of  the  opening  I  immediately  applied  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  rank  of  Instructor  of  Economics  for  a  period  of  one 
year.    Five  years  have  passed  since  that  temporary  position  and  I  am  still 
a  member  of  the  Department.    I.iy  tenure  has  been  made  relatively  permanent 
by  increases  in  salary  and  an  increase  in  rank.    I  am  now  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics, 
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